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A Sub, 4 Carrier 
And Two Tin Fish 


By Robert J. Casey 


HIS is the story of an American submarine attack on 
IP raiy0 Bay early in this war. (Do you have to go 

back that far to get news of this war? You'll be sur- 
prised at how far you have to go to get news of this 
war.) This story in the nature of things will be sub- 
mitted to a Navy censor. So if you see it at all you may 
be sure that the censor never heard it before either. 

Well then, in those early days of the war one of our 
submarines went into Tokyo Bay. That much you know 
already if you’ve been paying attention to Navy com- 
muniques. 

Having reconnoitered the complicated shipping of 
Yokohama, the commander of the submarine picked out 
a suitable spot and sat down on the bottom. 

It is customary, of course, for submarines to lie sub- 
merged in daylight and come up at night to change air 
and charge batteries. This one rose from its bed ac- 
cording to custom and the commander found himself 
squarely in front’ of a shipyard. And on the ways, only 
a few hundred yards distant, was a big ship—a liner 
like the Yawata-Maru, maybe, or bigger. And it was 
obvious even in the moonlight that workmen had been 
trimming the superstructure to make an aircraft carrier 
out of her. 

















The American sub came up from the bottom 
of Tokyo Bay for a last look. That was the 
moment the Japs chose to launch a ship. 


The commander looked ‘and almost wept. She had 
been hauled out of the water on to building ways. 
What to do in a case like this was something he'd never 
known. To sink a ship like this one would be worth 
the trip across the Pacific. But yorf can’t toss torpedoes 
up on to dry land and you can't sink ships with no 


. water under them. 


By morning the problem was still unsolved. The sub 
went back to the bottom. 

So went the routine for quite a long time. The com- 
mander maneuvered about until he found a spot where 
he could stick up a periscope during daylight hours and 
was at a favorable firing angle. But all to no end. The 
big ship, daily getting to look more and more like a 
carrier, stood out of the water and far beyond the reach 
of torpedoes. Daily the commander looked. Daily the 
sub went down to its berth in the miud, the problem 
unsolved . . . thus for two weeks—and three—and a 
month. 

The time was at hand, of course, for the sub to go 
somewhere else. The supplies were going to need re- 
plenishing shortly, and besides the commander had 
orders to go to some new locality at a definite date. 

“Very well,” he told the navigator. “We pull out 
tonight.” 

Then he gave orders to ease the big sub toward the 
surface. 

They say it was a gala day for this part of Japan. 
The overhaul of the big liner had been accomplished 
in record time as the American commander might have 
testified if anybody had asked him. The officials of the 
yard were there, and a couple of admirals, as anybody 
could see from their flags. And there was a brass band. 

At the proper moment somebody knocked out the 
blocks. Somebody smashed a bottle of sake—if that’s 
the way they launch ships in Japan. The big ship 
started down the ways. 

Just then the submarine came up. The periscope 
edged above water. The commander looked at the 
scene for one dumbfounded, unbelieving moment. 

The ship came down. The sub commander stuck his 
face to the telephone. As the carrier hit the water he 
put two tin fish into it. It continued straight on down. 
The most complete launching ever seen in Tokyo Bay. 





Reprinted from the New York Post, by permission of The 
Chicago Daily News Foreign Service. 
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Red Armies Fight 
With Backs fo Wall 


Red soldiers‘ and civilians fought 
hand to hand with Nazi legions through 
the streets of Stalingrad as the two 
largest armies of the war battled for 
control of the Volga River. 

What has Russia lost? Two months 
ago the Russians were told: “The 
motherland is in mortal danger. The 
Germans must not reach the Volga.” 


Since that time the wheat fields of 


the Don and Kuban steppes have been 
overrun by the Nazis. The oil fields of 
Maikop have been lost. The Germans 
have won a firm foothold on the Black 
Sea. Nazi Alpine troops have —_ 
the swastika on some of the highest 
peaks of the Caucasus. And the Ger- 
mans are at the Volga. 

Stalingrad, key city. German con- 
quests have hurt Russia. But none of 
them have weakened the Soviet war 
effort. The fall of Stalingrad would cut 
the Russian armies in two and block 
their most im t supply routes. It 
might catedtile sips yg eee alto- 
gether, Russia’s ability to counterattack 
this winter. 

Second winter on the steppes. Disas- 
trous as the fall of Stalingrad would be 
for Russia and the United Nations, even 
the Germans do not think that it would 
knock Russia out of the war altogether. 
Hitler is making plans for another win- 
ter in Russia. 

The Germans are constructing a 
arp of heavy forts behind the front, 
and fortifyi ied Russian towns. 
Coren Ga making tank heat- 
ers, and all stocks of portable stoves in 
shops and factories are being trans- 
ferred to the army. 

Barracks are being built hastily 
throughout occupied Russia. In Ger- 
many, rations are to be cut once again. 

All this is being done to carry out 
Hitler’s promise to his soldiers on the 
Eastern Front that they will not suffer 
this winter as they did last. 


Teeth for a Flying Tiger plane are 
being loaded by pilot in Alaska for 


Jap hunting party in the Aleutians. 


WG 


Three Batfletronts 
On Pacific Islands 


Soldiers of Japan and of the United 
Nations are ting on three widely 
separated Pacific island fronts. 

Defense of the Solomons. The Solo- 
mon *Islands protect United Nations 
shipping routes to Australia, and help 
guard that continent against invasion. 

That is why the Japanese are making 
such efforts to get them back. There 
have been several heavy assaults by 
ships and planes of the Rising Sun. And 
it is difficult to prevent smAll parties of 
Japanese soldiers from slipping ashore 
under cover of darkness. But there are 
strong American forces there and the 
Unifed States Marines have things in 
hand. 


aS: 


NATIONAL AND WORLD 


NEWS 


Green men in the New Guinea jungle. 
The skill of the Japanese at jungle fight- 
ing gives them an edge in the New 
Guinea wilderness. 

Instead of attacking Australian pa- \ 
trols directly, they silently steal around 
them on both sides during the night. 
When daylight comes they start shoot- 
ing from flank and rear. It was by these 
tactics that the Japanese got over the 
Owen Stanley Mountains and onto the 
road to Port Moresby. 

Fighting in the fog. A heavy raid by 
U. S. Army Air Force bombers has sunk 
a number of Japanese ships and killed 
500 Japanese troops on fog-shrouded 
Kiska Island in the Aleutians. Many 
Japanese submarines were found in the 
harbor. This suggests that the Japanese 
may plan to use Kiska as a base from 
which to raid supply lines between the 
United States and Siberia. 


{International News 
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Congress Struggles 
To Nip Inflation 


Our Government has been fighting 
one of the castes agit battles of the 
war—the battle against inflation—with 
one hand tied behind its back. 

Price control is one of the most im- 
portant weapons against inflation. (See 
“Inflation—The Enemy at Home,” in 
Scholastic, Sept. 21-26. p. 8) But there 
is a law which says that prices of farm 
products cannot be fixed until they 
reach 110 per cent of parity. 

Farm products are the raw materials 
of food and clothing. Food and clothin 
prices, therefore, cannot be controll 
until they have gone higher than they 
are now. Government officials figure 
that if all farm products were allowed 
to reach 110 per cent of parity, living 
costs would increase by $5,500 million. 

This farm-price law ties Uncie Sam’s 
hand. To free his hand, President 
Roosevelt told Congress to change: the 
law by October 1, “or else.” 

Two bills were introduced, one in the 
House of Representatives, the other in 
the Senate. There were differences be- 
tween them. But they both met the 
President’s request by removing bar- 
riers against farm-price eeilings at lower 
than 110 per cent of parity. 

What about wages? Wages, which 
are the price of labor, also enter into 
the inflation problem. The President 
asked Congress to leave wages to him. 
“At the same time that farm prices are 
stabilized,” he said, “I will stabilize 
wages.” Provisions of the Steagall 
(House) and Brown-Wagner (Senate) 
bill made it plain that Congress in- 
tended to include wage and salary con- 
trols in its anti-inflation legislation. 


Harris & Ewing 
Kazimierz Dziedzoch, Polish hero 
at 15, fought Axis in Poland and in 
Norway. Honored for valor at Nar- 
vik, Norway where he was wounded, 
he is now in the United States. 





Map makers of 3rd Army maneuvers 
in Louisiana. Enlisted men map tac- 
tics planned by officers. At left, 
technical sergts.; right, privates. 


Stiffer Tax Bill 
Asked by Treasury 


The tax bill now on its way through 
Congress is “the biggest, meanest and 
toughest tax in United State’ history,” 
according to Senator George, who 
helped to write it. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau thinks it is not 
tough enough. 

Congress has been working steadily 
on a tax bill since March. The House 
has passed one, and the Senate is con- 
sidering its own version. 

What the Treasury wants. The Treas- 
ury originally asked for $6,700 million 
in new taxes. This request was later. in- 
crease to $8,700 million, and not lo mg 
ago another $6,500 million was added. 
Of - this last amount, $4,500 million 
would be forced savings, returned to 
taxpayers after the war. 

The tax bill approved by the House 
added only $6,271 million to present 
taxes. The Senate Finance Committee 
made changes which boosted the in- 
crease to $9,600 million. 

Morgenthau dissatisfied. This is not 
enough, Mr. Morgenthau says. The 
Senate taxes will raise the Government’s 
total revenue for a year to about $24 
billion instead of the minimum of $30 


billion urged by the Treasury. 


. 





Harris & Ewing 


Laval Bootlicking 
~ Brings Hull Rebuke 


The State Department, often accused 
of “appeasing” Vichy France, is begin- 
ning to get tough. The latest attempts 
by Pierre Laval, Vichy Chief of Govern- 
ment, to collaborate with Hitler brought 
a Bg rebuke from Secretary of State 
Hull. 

Jews deported. For some time, Laval 
has been rounding up alien Jewish refu- 
gees in France and sending them back 
to the countries from which they came. 
This meant, in most cases, turning them 
over to Hitler’s Gestano. 

Labor slavery. Last week, Laval took 
another step cevigned to help Hitler. 
To make up for their shortage in man 
power, the Germans have been trying to 
porveete French workers to volunteer 
or service in German factories. Few 
of them have done so. Laval therefore 


‘issued a decree making every French- 


man between 18 and 50, and every un- 
married Frenchwoman between 2] and 
35, liable to compulsory labor service. 

“Liberty cannot die.” Mr. Hull’s pro- 
test was only one of many, from inside 
and outside France. The most eloquent 
came from two revered leaders of pre- 
war France: 78-year-old Jules Jeanne- 
ney, President the Senate, and 70- 
year-old Edouard Herriot, President of 
the Chamber of ies. 

“It is impossible” they wrote, ‘for 
liberty to die in the country of its birth 
whence it spread all over the world.” 





Septem 


Btsh Mopping Up 
French Madagascar 


British troops are on the move again 
in Madagascar, Vichy French colony in 
the Indian Ocean. 

France’s.queen island. Madagascar is 
the fourth largest island in the world 
(next to Greenland, New Guinea and 
Borneo). Its location off the southeast- 
ern coast of Africa makes it strategi- 
cally important to both the Allies and 
the Axis. The United Nations could use 
it to protect shipping route to India or 
Australia. It would make a good base 
for Axis raids on those lifelines. 

Second taste of war. The British were 
determined to keep Madagascar out of 
the hands of the Axis. They did not 
trust its Vichy French rulers. Last May, 
with the approval of the United States, 
they occupied the naval base of Diego- 
Suarez and the anchorage at Atalaha. 

They stopped there and did not move 
on into- the island. The Vichy officials 
retired to the interior and began broad- 
casting anti-British propaganda. Japa- 
nese and German agents drifted into 
the island, from which they could keep 
an eye on the narrow Mozambique 
Channel between Madagascar and 
Africa, through which the ship lanes 
run. Japanese submarines refueled in 
the hidden coves of the island and Japa- 
nese planes were seen nearby. 

The British were reluctant to have 
more trouble with France, but the situa- 
tion got so bad that the British had to 
act. British troops landed at Ambanja, 
strategic port on the northwest coast; 
at Majunga, largest port on the island; 
and at the harbor of Morondava. From 
these points they moved inward on 
Tananarive, the capital 


Map by H. C, Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 
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Lull Before Storm 
On Egyptian Desert 


“During the night our patrol activity 
ae site the central sector our 

i enga: enemy positions. Yes- 
terday it vie nothing to report from 
our land forces.” ae 

Desert quiet. This quotation from a 
recent British communique describes 
the situation-on the Egyptian land front 
since the collapse of the German drive 
against Alexandria. 

Wendell Willkie, who reached Egypt 
after the fight ended, said that Nazi 
Marshal Rommel had lost 100 of his 
290 first-line tanks. “I saw the ruins 
of these tanks myself,” said he. “Rom- 
mel has lost 40 per cent of his punch.” 

“The Milk Run.” If all was quiet on 
the land front, the skies over the desert 
were full of fury. British, South African 
and American bombers pounded inces- 
santly at Rommel’s supply dumps and 
roti ogulegia tes pot dled 

so ly that pilots ca 
the trip “the milk run.” 

The climax came when British war- 
ships followed the bombers to Tobruk. 
The expedition left this important Axis 
supply base in flames. 


Politicians Guess 
As Primaries End 


* The primary season ended last week 
with the politicians stil] guessing. Sen- 
ator Gutey (Democrat) thought it 
looked good for the Democrats. re- 
sentative Martin (Republican) believed 
his party would gain senatorial, con- 

and gu torial seats in 
November. Impartial observers saw lit- 
tle indication in the primaries of how 
the general election would go. 
Newsworthy nominations. “Ole Gene” 
Talmadge, red-gallused Governor of 
Georgia, was beaten for renomination by 
35-year-old Attorney General Ellis G. 
Arnall. Governor Talmadge’s platform 
was “white supremacy, states’ rights, 
and old-time re! a. The winner cam- 
paigned against the “Talmadge dictator- 
s 


late Boothe Luce, wife of the_pub- 


| lisher of Time, Life and Fortune, was 


chosen by Connecticut Republicans as 
their candidate for Congress. Miss 
Boothe criticized the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration for “talking a tough war but 
fighting a soft one. 


Map shows Madagascar, off coast of 
Mozambique. Possession of island by 
Axis would threaten United Nations 





supply routes to India, Australia. 

















Rube Goldberg in New York Sua 


The Dagger Is Pointing Again 


Nazi-Held Europe 
Seethes in Revolf 


The spirit of revolt against Nazi op- 
pression which is seething everywhere 
in Europe seems to be getting nearer 
to the surface. 

Axis defied. Every day there are new 
reports of violence and sabotage every- 
pe sat from France to the Balkans. 
Rugged Yugoslavia is still the center 
of resistance. The guerrilla army of 
General Draja Mikhailovitch is carrying 
on what amounts to a full scale war 
against the Germans and Italians in the 
mountains of the Balkans. It even makes 
occasional raids into Italian territory. 
Hundreds of Bulgarian patriots are said 
to be joining General Mikhailovitch. 

Terror in Croatia. A new wave of 
terror is reportéd from Croatia, formerly 
a part of Yugoslavia, now an Axis pup- 
pet state. An important Fascist official 
was kidnapped in broad daylight re- 
cently. When. the Germans sent men to 
put up posters offering a reward for the 
arrest of the kidnappers, the billposters 
were attacked. The attackers escaped 
“with the wholehearted cooperation of 
the populace,” the Germans said. 

Luxembourg on strike. The Germans 
announced recently that the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg was being an- 
nexed to the Reich and that Luxem- 
bourg men would be put in the German 
army. 

At once the workers in Luxembourg’s 
important metal industries put down 
their tools, started a protest strike. The 
Germans cracked. down hard. Many 
strikers were shot, others deported to 
Germany. But the strike fant est the 
whole country. The Gestapo is making 
hundreds of arrests, and sending dozens 
of patriots to face firing squads. 














ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN 








HE Middle East is one of the 

grand prizes for which Hitler is 

gambling. It is a prize on which 
German eyes have long been fixed. The 
Drang nach Osten (march to the East) 
was a German objective in World 
War I. 

The Middle East is strategically im- 
portant. It is a land bridge between 
three continents and a link between the 
world’s battlefronts. It is the crossroads 
of British Empire trade routes. 
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THE MIDDLE 
EAST PRIZE 


The Middle East also is a pathway 
to the Far East. German dominance 
over the Middle East would o the 
way for the Nazis to India and China. 
It would make it ible for them to 





join hands with ir Japanese allies 





Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 


on the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
Most of the people of the Middle 
East are Arabs. Some Arabs are friendly 
to the British. Others are working under 
cover for the Axis. But the greatest of 
all Arab leaders sits quietly in his palace 
at Mecca waiting to see how the tide 
oe ee ee 
. He is Saud, gigantic, tempestu- 
ous King of Saudi ins ruler of an 
empire of 462,000 square miles with a 
population of 4,570,000. 7 
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HE geographical triangle known 
as the Middle East, which lies be- 


tween the Mediterranean Sea, the - 


Black Sea, and the Indian Ocean, is the 
link between the world’s battlefronts. 
North of it stretches the long Russian 
front. On its western edge are the desert 
battlefields of Libya and Egypt. To the 
east lie the zones of conflict in south- 
eastern ‘Asia. ; 

Through the Middle East .run lines 

of communication and trans tion 
between the United States, the British 
Empire, Russia and China. Across this 
land bridge between three continents, 
and over the sea routes of the Middle 
East, the United Nations move troops 
and supplies from one front to another. 
Within its bounds are the Balkan gate- 
way to Europe, the Caucasian back 
door to Russia, the overland road to 
India, and the route to central Africa 
through the Nile valley. 
If Midgle East are the United 
Nations together, it serves also to hold 
apart the two groping arms of the Axis: 
the Germans in Russia and Libya, the 
Japanese on the borders of India. 

The Middle East is also a region of 
rich economic value. Oil is its most im- 
portant product. The oil fields of south- 
ern Iran produce about 78 miilion bar- 
rels a year. From the Mosul district in 
Iraq come 25 million barrels annually. 
Fighteen million barrels of oleum 
are produced each year in Egypt, the 
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Middle East, lying in the geographical center of 
the war, connects India, Russia, Balkans, Egypt. 


Bahrein Islands and Saudi Arabia, and 
there are large, untouched reserves in 
these countries. This oil is vital to the 
Middle Eastern war machine of the 
United Nations and its possession would 
solve Hitler’s petroleum problems. 

There are other mineral treasures in 
the Middle East. Turkey is the world’s 
largest producer of chrome ore, used in 
making hard steels and armor plate. 
The British island of Cyprus supplies 
copper and asbestos. From the Dead 
Sea region of Palestine come potash, 
used for fertilizers and explosives, and 
bromine, which goes into the making of 
high octane gasoline. 

The United Nations have coricen- 
trated strong forces for the defense of 
the Middle East. They now hold a 
unified line stretching from Egypt 
around the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean to Syria and thence eastward 
across Iraq and Iran-to Afghanistan and 
India. 


British Campaign in Iraq 


If such a defense line is to be secure, 
the people behind the front must be 
friendly to the defenders. At several 
critical periods in 1941 the British were 
obliged to divert forces that were fight- 
ing the Axis and use them against un- 


friendly governments in Iraq, Syria and 
Tran. 

Anti-British sentiment first appeared 
in Iraq. A former Premier and tool of 
the Axis, Raschid Ali al-Gailani, seized 
control of the government oa April 4, 
1941. When the British moved addi- 
tional troops into the country the Iraqi 
attacked them. 

Small British mechanized and _ air 
forces fought the Iraqi for four weeks 
and finally drove out Raschid Ali. An 
armistice was signed on May 31, and a 
Rage set up under Jamal al-Mid- 


fai. But Jamal himself was none too 


friendly to the British. In October he 
was ousted and Nuri as-Said, an ex- 
perienced statesman and an old friend 
of Britain, was made Premier. 


Syria Wins Independence 


During the Iraqi campaign, German 
= sent to Raschid Alis assistance 
used airfields in Syria, which was 
then under the control of Vichy France. 
When the Syrian government refused 
to keep the Germans out, the British 
bombed the airfields and on June 8, 
1941, they invaded Syria with the sup- 
port of Fighting French troops. The 
Vichy French forces resisted stubbornly 


Photos from PPC 





but by July 12 they were beaten. The 
British kept -nilitary control of the 
country. 3 

The civil government of Syria was 
turned over to General de Gaulle. A 
little later he granted Syria and the 
Lebanon the independence which the 
French Republic had promised in 1936 


but had never given them. Taj ed-Din 
ai-Hassani became President of the new 
state. 


Nazi “Tourists” in lran 


The British were obliged to intervene 
in Iran when it became known that 
Nazi agents were sifting in to join the 
one thousand German engineers, busi- 
ness men and “tourists” ps in the 
country. The Dritish were determined 
tu protect Iranian oil and the supply 
routes to Russia, so they asked the Shat 
of Iran, Riza Pahlevi, to put the Ger- 
mans out. He refused, and on August 
25, 1941, British troops entered Iran 
from the south while the Russians came 
in from the north. 

Native rebels who had long been res- 
tr - under the harsh rule of the Shah 
took this opportunity to rise against him. 
The internal and external pressure com- 


bined was too much. On September 17 
the Shah abdicated in favor of his 22- 
year-old-son, Mohammed. 

On January 29, 1942, Britain, Russia 
and Iran signed a treaty whereby Brit- 
ain and Russia were given the right to 
station troops in Iran. In return, they 
agreed to paras Iran against’ attack. 

This treaty will remain in 
effect until six months af- 
ter the end of the war. 
The British position ,in 
these strategic parts of the 
Middle East is much im- 
proved. But there is a Fifth 
Column in every Middle 
Eastern country, and there 
are Axis agents traveling 
about constantly, ner a 
trail of lies, rumors, dis- 
content and sedition. 


Arabs in Middle East are 
friendly to British, and 
work with British troops. 
Arabs love _ military 
prowéss, however, and 
Allied victory over Axis 
would fully win over the 
Arabs to United Nations. 


The Germans are, of 
course, behind all this Fifth 
Column activity. Hitler has 
spent millions of marks 
and distributed billions of 
words of propaganda in 
the Middle East during 
the past four years. 

The British have con- 
trolled the Middle East 
since World War I. Their 
rule has been much less 
harsh than that of the 
Turks, who preceded them. But the 
Arabs dislike any kind of foreign rule. 


Black Star 


So they listen with open ears when the 


Germans promise to free them from the 
British. 

Apart from the work done by their 
agents on the pot, the most effective 
Nazi propaganda is that which is broad- 
cast from the secret “Arab Nation” 
radio station, the Athens “Free Arabia” 
station, the Italian station at Bari, Italy 
and a station in Berlin. 

Some of his propaganda sounds ri- 
diculous to us, but it makes a great 
impression among the illiterate Arab 
masses. They-are told, for example, that 
Hitler is a direct descendent, of the 

rophet Mohammed, which. is proved 
y the “fact” that he was born with 
the holy green belt about his midriff. 

Then Axis broadcasters stir up 
all the old Arab grievances, such as the 


Arab hostility to the Jews in- Palestine. 
One Axis station broadcast the “news” 
that the British had brought a band of 
one hundred gangsters from New York 
and Chicago and turned them loose on 
the Arabs in Palestine. They tell Iran- 
ian peasants (who are not Arabs) that 
they are the original stock of the great 
Aryan race which is now fighting for its 
place in the sun. 

The Germans keep telling the Arabs 
over and over again that the Axis is 
winning the war. The Axis agents know 
that nothing impresses the Arabs so 
much as military prowess. When things 
are going well for the Germans these 
agents work in the open. When Hitler 
loses a battle, they iP back to their 
burrows to wait for the next Nazi vic- 
tory. The Arabs have little interest in 
what happens on other fronts., 

The one thing that would do most to 
spike the _ of the Axis tools would 
be a smashing Allied victory in Egypt. 
A great German victory, on the other 
hand, might cause a wave of revolt 
which would sweep the pro-British gov- 


ernments out of the Middle East over- 
night. 
Turkey—Neutral but Nervous 
Before we leave this strategic area 
we must take a look at Turkey, which 
still remains neutral. 
Turkey is the strongest of all the 


Middle Eastern countries. Its territory 
forms a bridge between Europe and 
Asia, and it controls thé only outlet 
from the Black Sea. It is the northern 
gateway to.the Middle East as Egypt 
is the southern. For these reasons there 
has been intense rivalry between Ger- 
many and the United Nations for the 
favors of Turkey. 

The Turks want to keep out of war. 
So they have done their best to stay on 
good terms with both sides. They are 
receiving lease-lend aid from the United 
States, and they Lave an alliance with 
Great Britain, signed on October 19, 
1939. They have made it pretty clear 
that their ~sympathies are, with the 
United Nations. 

But on June 18, 1941, they also 
signed a treaty of friendship with Ger- 
many in which both countries a 
“to respect the integrity and inviolability 
of their territories” and to take “no 
measure that is aimed directly or in- 
directly against the other.” 

Turkey will fight if it is attacked. It 
knows it will have an ally no matter 
which side should attack it. The other 
opponent would immediately rush to 
Turkey’s defense. But the Turks don’t 
feel very happy about having their 
country made a battleground in this 
war. 

The Turks hope that their policy o/ 
neutrality will seul But .. 
not too sure that. it-will. The Axis has 
broken other promises, too. 
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IT HAS HAPPENED BEFORE 


Prices go up in war time, and only a strong government 
with public confidence, can control the cost of living 


by Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


HE American people, called 

sharply to attention by the Presi- 

dent's recent address and mes- 
sage to Congress (Scholastic, Sept. 21), 
have become increasingly conscious of 
the problems of prices, wages, and the 
cost-of-living, which are summed up 
under the name “inflation.” The pres- 
sure on their poéketbooks is making 
them see that inflation is probably the 
most important non-military problem 
that confronts us in fighting a total war. 
Unless we conquer it, a victory on the 
battlefield anya useless. 

Inflation has often been characteristic 
of war and post-war periods. But in 
this greatest of all wars, when the vol- 
ume of arms production itself is many 
times greater than ever in the past, the 
conditions that make for inflation are 
correspondingly magnified. The na- 
shana chads ‘his i will total about 
115 billion dollars, but the normal value 
of consumers’ goods available to pur- 
chasers is only about half of that. This 
will mean—unless something drastic is 
done about it—that prices will sky- 
rocket. - 

The problem is not a new one. in 
American history. At least twice be- 
fore we have known uncontrolled infla- 
tion. The first time was during and 
immediately after the American Revo- 
lution, when the paper money of the 
Continental Congress became all but 
worthless. The second time was during 
the Civil War when Confederate money 
re with the sagging fortunes of 

t mt, entir , 
Both aaa worked ook tet 


ship on countless thousands of persons. 

What is it that strikes us at once with 
re to these two earlier experiences 
with uncontrolled inflation? It is, of 
course, the fact that at both times the 
existing government was weak. It was 
weak during the period of Confedera- 
tion because the Articles failed to grant 
it adequate powers, and because the 
sense of nationalism and of the “com- 
mon-wealth” had not yet developed. It 
was weak during the Civil War in the 
Confederacy, because the Confederacy 
was based upon the principle of states’ 
rights, and because there was no gen- 
eral confidence in the ability of that 
government to survive. 

Inflation is not o much the cause of 
a breakdown in government as it is a 
symptom of governmental weakness, In- 
flation may appear, superficially, to be 
an economic problem. But it is primarily 
a political problem. It comes when gov- 
emment is too weak or too timid to con- 
trol natiorial economy. 

The economic problem of controlling 
inflation is not a very difficult one. It 
can be done in a number of ways—in 
the present circumstances by a pro- 
gram of high taxes, by compulsory sav- 
ings, and by ceiling prices. A tax and 
savings program that closed up the gap 
between national income and national 


‘consumer-production would do the 


trick. This would mean, at present, a 
tax-savings program that would take 
almost half the national income. And 
rigidly enforced price limitations would 
revent-the appearance of “black mar- 
ets” where the rich could command 
goods not available to the poor. 

The economic problem—on paper—is 
simple enough. But how apply it? That 
is a political problem It requires a 


ce fo 
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Untold hardship resulted when 
money issued by Confederacy be- 
came worthless after the Civil War. 


strong, courageous, and intelligent -- 
ernment to apply it. It is, after all, a 
pe serious thing to tax or requisition 

the national income. The rich have 
long been in a position of paying more 
than half of their income in taxes, but 
many have found ways of avoiding such 
a burden by putting their money into 
tax-exempt securities. The middle 
classes—always the worst sufferers either 
in war or in inflation— have for some 


years borne a heavy tax burden. The 


low-income classes have been hit by 
“hidden” taxes, but have been unfamil- 
iar with direct taxation. 

A thorough-going program to get at 
the income of all these economic groups 
a a good deal of political courage. 
Labor, now after a long depression earn- 
ing good money, will resent any scheme 
that takes a good part of their earnings. 
Farmers, just now recovering from the 
staggering blows of the prolonged 
agricultural depression, naturally think 
they should be allowed to make up 
for earlier losses. The middle class, 
weighed down with local taxes, mort- 


‘fase payments, installment debts, and 


ife insurance premiums, fears for its 
very existence if this burden is in- 
creased. The rich are, for the most part, 
paying all they can. Those who fot 
taken refuge in tax-exempt securities 
insist that taxation of these securities 
would have an injurious effect on the 
credit of the states and municipalities 
that issued them. 

So, too, with ceilings on wages and 
rices. With rising costs all along the 
ine, how can industry produce if prices 
are fixed at a pre-war low? With the 
inevitable increase in the cost of living 
and taxes, how can the farmer and the 

wage earner keep their heads above 
water and plan for the future if their 
earnings are now to be limited? 

A totalitarian government knows how 
to deal with these groups. Can a de- 
mocracy contro] them? 

In our last article we pointed out that 
the conduct of the war was a military 
and naval matter, but its grand strategy 
was political. So too, with respect to 
the war on the home front. The con- 
duct of that war must be in the hands 
of economists and administrators, but 
the grand strategy is in the hands of 
the representatives of the people. The 
grand strategy is a political one. We 
must never forget that this nation is a 
republic, that a republic means the res 
publica—the common thing. We must 
each give up our individual and our 
group and our class interests to pre- 
serve the common thing—the common- 


wealth. 
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UTOMOBILE owners must make 
this choice: “Discomfort or de- 
feat. There is no middle course.” 

In these words the Baruch rubber 


investigating committee sums up the 


serious situation facing the United 
States. Unless immediate steps are 
taken to save our existing supplies of 
rubber, and to produce synthetic rubber 
substitutes, “this country will face both 
a military and civilian collapse.” 
Without an adequate supply of rub- 


ber it will be an impossible task to | 


fight a successful war against the Axis. 
Rubber is as necessary to modern war 
as steel. To make a tank requires about 
one ton of rubber. A large bomber takes 
about two tons. 

Against this need of our fighting men, 
set this fact: The four tires on an aver- 
age passenger automobile total about 70 
pounds of rubber, and that is just 20 
pounds short of the amount needed to 
bullet-proof the gas tanks on an army 
pursuit plane. 

We have been using half of the 
world’s total output of rubber every 
year, and almost 98 per cent of that 
rubber came to us from Far Eastern 
areas now controlled by Japan. 

Today, we have on hand 631,000 
tons of crude rubber. The estimated 
military and other essential demands 
(such as lend-lease shipments to Britain 
and Russia) will amount to 842,000 
tons from July 1, 1942, to January 1, 
1944, This leaves a deficit of 211,000 
tons, which must be met by the greatest 
possible production of synthetic rubber 
before January 1, 1944, 

The above figures do not make any 
allowance for new tires for passenger 
automobiles. Therefore the Baruch com- 
mittee recommended the following pro- 
gram to keep the present supply of tires 
running longer. 

1. Nation-wide gasoline rationing to 
cut even essential civilian driving to 
5,000 miles a year. 

2. A speed limit of 35 miles per hour. 
In this way the life of tires will be pro- 
longed nearly 40 per cent. 

3. Compulsory check-ups on tires to 
see that drivers take good care of them. 

4. Rubber should be allotted for new 
tires to replace wornout ones, and for 
the recapping or retreading of tires for 
essential deiving, : 

The committee also recommended 
the increase of such conservation meas- 
ures as car pooling and sharing of rides, 
and the purchase by the government of 
extra tires an | spares from persons who 
do not need them for resale to war 
workers and others who do need them. 

It may never be necessary for the 
Seagrass to step in and take tires 
tom civilians in order to supply essen- 
tial drivers and the armed dl The 
new synthetic rubber industry may be 
able to supply enough substitute rubber 


Sheet of synthetic rubber coming off 
rolling mill at Akron, Ohio plant 
of Goodrich Co. is ready for drying. 


to make up our deficit. But the’ com- 
mittee warns that we cannot base our 
plans on rubber which we hope will be 
produced by factories which are not yet 
built. ; 

Calling the report “excellent,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has already started to 
carry out its recommendations. National 
rationing of gasoline awaits the printing 
of 28,000,000 ration books. 


Where Rubber Willi Come From 


Other recommendations of the Baruch 
committee will be clearer if background 
facts on our rubber crisis are sketched 
in as we go along. 

After the Japanese conquest ot 
Malaya and the Netherlands East In- 
dies, our stockpile of rubber for emer- 
gency use was immediately reserved for 
military purposes. Officials pushed 
plans to conserve rubber and find other 
sources of supply. 

Tires were rationed, and a scrap rub- 
ber campaign brought in about 340,000 
tons. This scrap will keep rubber re- 
claiming plants busy for a year. The 
Baruch committee therefore recom- 
mends the expansion of reclaiming 
plants to handle additional scrap rubber 
collections. 

American officials are working with 
Latin American nations to establish 
plantations for the cultivation of the 
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Hevea brasiliensis, the best rubber- 
producing tree. But it takes six years for 
Hevea trees to begin producing rubber. 
Plans are also being made for the col- 
lection of rubber from the wild Hevea 
and Castilloa trees growing. in the 
jungles of many Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Guayule, a desert shrub which grows 
wild in Mexico and in our Southwest, 
has a rubber content as high as 22 per - 
cent of its weight. But the guayule 
yields only one crop. New plants must 
be grown from and it takes a year 
and a half for them to. attain full 
growth. 

If we are lucky we may get 41,000 
tons of rubber from Latin America, 
18,000 tons from Africa, and 1,000 tons 
of guayule rubber. All of this, in rela- 
tion to our need, is as the eraser on a 
pencil to a big, heavy-duty tire on a 
ten-ton truck. 

Our ‘hopes of solving the rubber 
problem must rest on synthetic rubber 
plants now under construction. Chem- 
ists have been-experimenting with syn- 
thetic rubber for many years. Today, 
Germany’s armed forces roll into battle 
on Buna S. Since 1931, Du Pont has 
been selling articles made from Neo- 
prene. It is made from hydrochloric 
acid and acetylene. Neoprene has less 
bounce, but is far superior to natural 
rubber in its resistance to chemicals 
and oil. Other American companies also 
experimented with synthetic rubber 
made from alcohol, and from oil. But 














Gas rationing, reduction in 
r speeds, more synthetics 
asked by Baruch Committee 


thetic product was too high- 
perv to compete successfully with 


natural rubber selling at six cents a 
pound, 

We had no large synthetic rubber 
plants in operation when we entered 
the war. Government officials promptly 
called upon synthetic rubber — to 
construct large factories. The Govern- 
ment provided around $600,000,000 
for the greatest industrial undertaking 
in the history of the nation. We pre- 
pared to produce more rubber than the 
entire world produced before the war. 

Heated arguments soon started over 
which process for making synthetic 
rubber would give us the most rubber 
in the shortest time with the least use 
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Chemistry and Politics 








ot searce steel, copper, and nickel. Con- 
fusion also was ca 
tire, and chemical companies scrambled 
for a larger share of synthetic rubber 
production. The whole controversy can 
be explained better if we discuss the 
processes for making various types of 
synthetic rubber. 


Oil versus Alcohol 

The most important synthetic rubber 
is Buna S, which was devel: in Ger- 
many shortly before Hitler came to 
power. Buna S is made of butadiene- 
and styrene. 

Production of styrene caused no ar- 
guments. It is made from coal tar or 
petroleum and has been used for years 
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to make soca Five of the most im- 
portant chemical companies got the job 


of o Baga the styrene plants. 
e 


second step in synthetic rubber 
~ production also caused little argument. 
The “Big Four” rubber ‘companies— 
Goodyear, U. S. Rubber, Goodrich, and 
Firestone—are building plants to use 
styrene and butadiene. 

The production of butadiene has 
caused bitter controversy. Butadiene 
can be made from: (1) butylene, a 
byproduct in the production of gasoline 
from crude oil; (2) butane, a byproduct 
.in the production of natural gasoline; 
- (8) a wide range of agricultural prod- 
‘ucts, such as grain, potatoes, and sugar 
via alcohol; (4) goat tnd limestone via 
acetylene. 

Since oil is plentiful in the United 
States, oil was selected for the produc- 
tion of most of the butadiene. But Con- 
gressmen from farming states insisted 
that huge surpluses of grain could be 
used to make alcohol for the produc- 


~ tion of butadiene. Since synthetic rub- 


ber promises to be a $350,000,000 busi- 
ness after the war, farm spokesmen de- 
sire that a agriculture should get as great 
a part of new industry as possible. 
Pressure from farming interests forced 
officials to Bit the grain via alcohol 
rocess a larger share of butadiene pro- 
uction. Still not Satisfied, Congress 
passed a bill settin ng up a separate 
agency to promote — of 
synthetic rubber made alcohol. 
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OUR RUBBER SUPPLY ... 
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Baruch Committee on way to White 
House to report to President Roose- 
velt. Left to right, Bernard Baruch, 
Dr. Karl Compton, Dr. James Conant. 


This agency threatened to conflict with 
the War Production Board’s own rub- 
ber agency. So President Roosevelt ve- 
toed the bill for a separate agency and 
then W Apraapan a three-man committee 
to study the rubber problem. 

The chairman of the committee is 
Bernard M. Baruch, who headed the 
War Industries Board during World 
War I. He was assisted by two famous 
scientists, Dr. James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, and Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The committee said that present 
methods of producing butadiene should 
be pushed ahead without change. It 
agreed to add 30,000 tons of Buna S 
by a grain-using process. 

As a margin of safety, the committee 
asked that 20,000 additional. tons of 
Du Pont Neoprene be made. 

The Baruch committee recommended 
that the War Production Board set up 
a single administrator to direct the 
building of plants and the production of 
synthetic rubber. 

WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
and President Roosevelt agreed on the 
appointment of William M. Jeffers, 
president of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
as rubber administrator. 
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GUERRILLA CHIEF- 
OF THE MAKIN RAID 


W ane Marines were swapping 
punches with the Japanese in the Solo- 
mon Islands last August, a smaller 
Marine detachment carried out a bril- 
liant hit and run raid on Makin Usland, 
1,250 miles northeast of the Solomons. 

The Marines who wiped out the 
Makin Island garrison, and wrecked a 
seaplane base, radio station, and suppl 
warehouses, are known as “Carlson's 
Raiders.” Their commander is Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Evans F. Carlson. Second in 
command of the “Raiders” was Major 
James Roosevelt, the President’s eldest 
son. 

Colonel Carlson is a tall, lean, battle- 
hardened New Englander, who began 
his military career at the age of 16 when 
he enlisted in the Army in 1912. Dis- 
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charged three years 
later, Carlson joined 
the Army 


France, where he was 
wounded in 1918. He 
was given a lieuten- 
 ant’s commission that 
same year. 
Enlisting in the 

U. S. Marines in 1922, 

Carlson was commis- 

sioned a second lieu- 
tenant a year later. He took aviation 
training in 1925, and a year later was 
sent to Shanghai, China. In 1930 he was 
sent to Nicaragua as an officer in the 
Guardia Nacional, where he won: the 
Navy Cross for “extraordinary heroism” 
fighting bandits. 

In 1937-38, Carlson (then a captain) 
served as an intelligence officer in 
China. He made a dangerous trip of 
2,000 miles through areas where guerril- 
las of the Chinese Communist ~~ 
Route Army battled Japanese invaders. 
Returning to Bad “RRB. he praised 
the Chinese ,uerrillas and said they 
were doing a good job. When Navy.cen- 
sors criticized his remarks, Captain Carl- 
son resigned his commission and re- 
turned to America to write a book, Twin 


again in | 


1916. He fought in ‘ Sensing war with Japan, Carlson ap- 






COL. EVANS CARLSON 


Stars Over China, and to lecture on the 
danger of Japanese expansion in the Far 
East 


plied for recommissioning in April, 
1941, and was appointed to the rank 
of major. He then went to work training 
men to use the tactics of the Chinese 
guerrillas. 

“Carlson’s Raiders” are a unit of the 
Marine Corps Raider Battalions, battle- 
hardened experts in death, demolition, 
and destruction. They can march 40 
miles a day under full pack, and know 
the fine points of knife and bayonet 
fightin . Expert swimmers and woods- 
men, the Marine Raiders are schooled 
in stealth and night-fighting. The Raider 
Battalions carry a large number of auto- 
matic rifles and sub-machine guns, in 
addition to semi-automatic Garand rifles 
and pistols. 

Each member of a Raider Battalion 
also carries a knife, a pretty handy 
weapon for silencing enemy outposts, 
as the Commandos have found out. 

In keeping with the tradition of hardy 
warriors, Carlson’s men have their own 
battle song. “Carlson’s Raiders,” written 
by an on-the-spot Marine songsmith. It 
is sung to the tune of “Ivan Skavinsky 
Skavar.” 





BERNARD BARUCH@mttnittcoroneH 


ADVISER TO 
FIVE PRESIDENTS 


Bernarp M. BARUCH (barook) 
has been an adviser to every President 
since the beginning of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s first Administration in 1913. But 
Baruch holds no Official post in the 
Government and his favorite office is 
a hard park bench in Washington’s Laf- 
ayette Square. 

When President Roosevelt appointed 
Baruch chairman of a special committee 
to enone the rubber problem, the 
park bench in Lafayette Square was the 
scene of the committee’s first meeting. 
Now that the rubber committee’s hard- 
hitting report has been turned in, 
Baruch may soon be sitting in Lafay- 
ette Square with a new committee to 
investigate steel production and find 
out why we have a scarcity of that vital 
raw material. 

Baruch was born 72 years ago in 
South Carolina. His father was a young 
surgeon in the Confederate Army. The 
family later moved to New York where 
young “Bernie” attended public school 
and the College of the City of New 
York. At C.C.N.Y. he won fame as a 


baseball player, boxer, and a Phi Beta 


Kappa scholar. “Bernie's” father wanted 
him to become a doctor. But his mother 
took him to a phrenologist who looked 
at the bumps on “Bernie’s” head and 
said: 

“This young man has great gifts in 
finance and business. He might be a 
good lawyer. A doctor, no!” “Bernie” 
went to work in the Wall Street finan- 
cial district as a $3-a-week broker's boy. 
At night school he studied law and 
bookkeeping and developed an almost 
photographic memory for financial re- 
ports. Later in life Baruch could re- 
member the exact wording of any paper 
he had misplaced. The paper often 
turned up in one of his whe 4 He for- 
gets where he puts things! 

By the time “Bernie” was 27 he had 
made himself so valuable to the broker- 
age firm that he decided he was worth 
a salary of $50 a week. Instead he was 
given a sixth interest in the business. 
In a short time he was investing money 
in stocks, and at 30 he had made his 
first million. He soon began giving large 
sums to charitable causes, and in 1912 
decided that he had enough money. 

When Woodrow Wilson became 
President he offered Baruch the post 
of Secretary of the Treasury, but it 





was refused. In 1918, however, Baruch 
became chairman of the War Industry 
Board. His job was to mobilize industry 
to turn out arms. Many people con- 
sidered Baruch a mere Wall Street spec- 
ulator. But his ability to get things 
done soon won him the respect of the 
nation. 

In 1934, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Baruch chairman of a commit- 
tee to recommend tax legislation to take 
the profits out of war. Since the begin- 
ning of World War II, Baruch has 
ipo the Administration the benefit of 

is experience in World War I. He fav- 
ored one-man control of war production 
(which finally came about with the 
appointment of Donald M. Nelson to 
head the WPB.), and also warned that 
a law freezing all prices and wages was 
needed to head off inflation. Ad- 
ministration rejected Baruch’s anti-in- 
flation program in 1941, but now it is 
beginning to come around to his idea. 

Baruch is over six feet tall, has snowy 
white hair, is always smiling, and is a 
very careless dresser.. Now somewhat 
deaf, he frequently cups his hand to 
his ear and asks that a question be re- 
peated. His friends say that when he 
does this he is merely stalling for time 
while he phrases a good answer. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 
FOR YOUR COUNTRY 





in this war: 

The First Front consists of 
the Army, Navy, Marines, and Air 
Forces—our fighting men engaged in 
actual battle with the enemy at a 
dozen spots around the world. 

The Second Front includes our 
civilian workers in factories, ship- 
yards, farms, and our merchant sea- 
men, producing and transporting 
supplies to the fighting men. 

e Third Front is you—and you— 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 

The first and biggest job of the 
Third or Home Front, is to comb the 
entire nation for scrap materials to 
keep our factories running. 

Under the command of the War 
Production Board’s Conservation Di- 
vision, with the active cooperation 
of the U. S. Office of Education, the 
nation’s schools will put on an inten- 
sive drive during the two weeks Oct. 
5-19, as part of the great National 
Salvage Campaign in every commu- 
me Every school yard in the land 

ill become a salvage depot. But this 
is no temporary affair. From now on, 
for the duration of the war, salvage 
will be the continuous duty of every 
citizen. 

Why is this necessary? We'll tell 
you. The steel production of this 
country is normally about 50 million 
tons in peace time—more than twice 
as much as any other country in the 
world. Now, with the great maw of 


T HERE are three kinds of fronts 


war gobbling it up for munitions, it_ 


has been stepped up to record-break- 
ing capacity—67 million tons in 1940; 
83 million in 1941; 90 million in 1942. 


Of this vast quantity, 50 per cent is _ 


made from raw pig iron and about 
the same from scrap. We have been 
producing so fast that our scrap pile 
is nearing exhaustion. There is only 


Gerald Zirbel, of Wrightstown (Wis.) 
H. S., gloats over part of his 15-ton 
scrap collection. He won a $25 bond 


offered by Governor Julius P. Heil | 


for the best boy or girl salvage 
collector in each Wisconsin county. 














1 lawn mower provides enough 
scrap for steel in 6 three-inch shells. 


30 days’ supply left. Already steel 
furnaces have had to close down in 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Youngs- 
town. The steel industry must have 
17 million tons more scrap now—im- 
mediately. 

That's why iron and steel are the 
most important products we must 
dig out of the homes and farms and 
junkyards of America. 

But that’s not all. Iron and steel are 
just the start. The principal other 
scrap materials needed. now—and 
only less desperately needed than 
steel—are: 


(1) Rubber 
(2) Copper, brass, bronze, alumi- 
num, zine, and lead 

' (8) Old rags, rope, and burlap 

(4) Fats and grease 

We'll come back to those in time. 
Right now, let's get organized for the 
iron and steel drive. 

In every state in the Union, the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 


GET IN THE SCRAP! 


struction will be the commanding 
general of a state-wide junior army. 
In each city and county, the Super- 
intendent of Schools will have 
charge. Your Principal will head up 
the campaign in your own high 
school. Your teachers will help. In 
every room of every school, you stu- 
dents will be the active soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers of the 
scrap drive. 

Every one of you will be assigned 
to a given area, street, or block. First 
you will search your own attics, 
storerooms, cellars, garages, and 
back -yards.. Next you will call on 
your neighbors in regular order. 
Small scrap that you can carry you 
will bring to the school and receive 
credit for it. Larger and heavier 
scrap will be collected by trucks on 
regular beats and taken to central 
collection yards. Other sources of 
scrap which you cari't move, such as 
old bridges, railroad tracks, iron 
fences, junked machinery, etc., you 
will be asked to report to your su- 
perior officers. 

In next week's issuerwe will pub- 
lish complete lists of things that are 
needed for scrap material, and what 
can be made out of them. 

The national poster of the scrap 
campaign is a United States flag. And 
the motto under it reads: “GIVE IT 
YOUR BEST!” 
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Ecuador Helps Guard 
The Panama Canal 


NITED STATES amiltary bases 
have been set up on Ecuador's 
Galapagos Islands, in the Pacific Ocean 
This adds another link to the chain of 
defenses which protects the Panama 
Canal. Ecuador, though not in the war, 
broke off diplomatic relatiors with the 
Axis soon after Pearl Harbor. American 
forces are also stationed at Santa Elena 
on the west coast of Ecuador. (See map 
on facing page.) 

This agreement with Ecuado: is im 
portant for three reasons: 

1. It provides a protective outpost 
500 miles west of the Pacific entrance 
to the Canal, to balance the Caribbean 
bases which guard the Atlantic entrance. 

2. It gives added protection to the 
long and dangerous supply routes from 
the United States to Australia and New 
Zealand by way of the Canal. 

3. The new bases will be useful for 
the protection of the exposed coasts of 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile and Colombia. 

Since the war began in 1939, the 
United States has been trying to make 
arrangements for bases in various Latin 
American countries as a means of 
strengthening hemisphere defenses. The 
Galapagos Islands were particularly de- 
sirable for this purpose. But Ecuador 


was slightly suspicious of the United 
States. After the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Ecuador decided to give us full co- 
operation. 

This was not our first military pact 
with Ecuador. Our military and naval 
missions have been helping to train 
Ecuador’s armed forces since early in 
1941. Captain Colon Eloy Alfaro, the 
Ecuadorian Ambassador who carried on 
the negotiations for his government, is a 
graduate of West Point. 


FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


The Galapagos Islands are in the Pa 
cific Ocean, directly under the Equator, 
300 miles west of the coast of Ecuador. 
There are 16 islands in the group, with 
a total area of about 3,028 square miles 
All the islands have English names. 
possibly because they were once a place 
ot refuge for English buccaneers and 
whalers. Their interiors are flat and 
covered with lava, but there is heavy 
vegetation along the shore. Salt, hides 
and lizard skins are exported to Ecua 
dor. 


“Ash Heaps of the Pacific’ 


That was what Charles Darwin culled 
the Galapagos Islands when he visited 
them in 1853. Galapagos is the Spanish 
word for tortoise. At one time the 
islands were the home of vast numbers 
of tortoises, some of them so huge that 
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they could carry several men on then 
backs. Not very many of these creatures 
are left. 

The name of the Galapagos Islands 
has appeared many times in history and 
literature. Lieutenant John Cowan of 
the U. S. frigate Essex was buried there 
in 1813, supposedly after having: been 
killed in a-duel. Charles Darwin landed 
on the islands during the famous voyage 
of the Beagle, “industriously collecting 
all the animals, plants, insects, and rep- 
tles:” 

The “Equator” Country 

Ecuador, one of the smallest ot the 
South American countries is the onl 
— region in the world in which 
white men can live comfortably. (Ecua- 
dor is Spanish for Equator.) That is be- 
cause much of this country, which is 
about the size of Texas and has a popu- 
lation of 2,921,688, is so high that the 
sizzling heat of the tropical coast gives 
way to temperate or cold climate. 

Ecuador has undeveloped mineral 
and forest resources, but it i: primarily 
ap agricultura, country. Cocoa is its 
most important product. Most of our 
‘Panama’ hats also come from Ecuador 

Ecuador is one of the Latin American 
countries in which dictatorship rather 
than democracy is the rule. This little 
nation has had thirteen constitutions. 
and there have beer twelve Presidents 
within ten years. 

The President ot Ecuador today is 
Dr. Carlos Arroyo del Rio, a bald, 
heavy-set man with a large hooked nose 
and mustaches. He is dignified and aloof. 
a brilliant lawyer and a man with fairly 
liberal] rigs ideas. But the poverty 
and lack of education in the country, 
together with its political confisior and 
economic troubles, have forced him to 
govern by dictatorial methods. Dr. Ar. 
royo was elected jn 1940. If he remains 
in office until 1944 he will be the first 
President since 1924 to finish out his 
term. 

The chiet cause ot present political 
unrest in Ecuador is dissatisfaction with 
the peace terms which ended the recent 
war with Peru. The peace settlement 
was worked out by Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and the United States. ‘his feel- 
ing led to an unsuccessful armed attack 
on the National Palace just a few weeks 
ago. 


Bearing banners and pictures of Pres- 
ident Getulio Vargas (rear), these 
Brazilian soldiers paraded in a war 
demonstration held in Rio de Janeiro. 
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© Brazil Musters Her 
Forces for War 


Brazil has been at war only a few 
weeks (see Pan-Americana, Sept. 14), 
but her people are showing their deter- 
mination to play a real part in the con- 
flict. Rio de Janeiro already looks differ- 
ent. There are fewer taxis in the streets 
because of gasoline restrictions. There 
are fewer young men as many of them 
are called into the armed forces. 

Undermining the Fifth Column. The 
Fifth Column is a serious problem in 
Brazil, The population includes about 
a million Germans or descendants of 
Germans, about 3 million Italians, and 
about 300,000 Japanese. The country is 
so large and empty, and transportation 
and communication are so inadequate, 
that it is hard for the Government to 
watch potential spies and saboteurs. 


Many Axis citizens have been im- 


Map shows relation of Ga 


Islands, off Ecuador's west coast, to 


Panama Canal. U.S. troops are now 
on islands with consent of Ecuador. 
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—. and more are 
ing gathered in every 
day by the police. Business 
establishments owned .by 
Axis nationals, including 
several large banks, have 
‘been taken over by the 
Government. Axis ships 
have been seized and 
properties of the German- 
owned Condor air line 
have been confiscated. 

Brazil’s armed forces. 
Brazil will be most useful 
to the United Nations as 
a source of valuable raw 
materials. But her armed 
forces may also play a part 
in the war. Their prim 
task will be to defend the 
“bulge” which juts out to 
within 1,800 miles of the 
Vichy French base at 
Dakar, French West Af- 
rica. 

~To do this job, Brazil 

has an army of 100,000 
trained troops Pan 300,- 
000 reserves. The United 
States is sending Brazil ad- 
ditional arms. 
The Brazilian navy and 
air force will have the task 
of guarding against Axis submarines off 
the 3,000-mile coast, but they, too, will 
need help from the United States. The 
Brazilian navy consists of two battle- 
ships, two cruisers, eleven destroyers, 
four submarines. 

Little is known of the number of 
planes in the Brazilian air force. But 
there cannot be many, for there are only 
3,675 men in the force. New planes are 
arriving daily from the United States. 


Three Lions 


© Migratory Birds Are 
True Pan-Americans 


When we think of migratory birds we 
usually have in mind those that spend 
their summers in Canada and the north- 
ern United States, and their winters in 
the southern states of this country. But 
there are many that go farther south 


-than that. Large numbers of North 


American song birds regularly migrate 
to Central America or northern South 
America. A few species even go as far 
as Chile or Argentina. Among these 
long-distance travelers are the night- 
hawk, barn swallow and bobolink. 
There are laws in the United States 
which protect these song birds. But 
they do not fare so well when they 
reach Latin’ America, Our neighbors do 
not have much interest in bird preser- 
vation. Some of them keep birds in stick 
cages. Many migratory birds are killed 


‘for food or for their plumage. 


We cannot very well criticize the 
Latin Americans for this. We did not 
protect our own birds until we were 
taught to do so by people who were 
interested in wild-life preservation. Con- 
servationists are now trying to secure 
protection for the birds in the Latin 
American countries. 

One South American country has a 
special day devoted to the birds. This 
is “The Day of the Bird,” celebrated 
every year in Argentina. Birds are cap- 
tured and caged beforehand. Then a 
day is set aside for liberating them. 
Thousands of people come to Palermo 
Park in Buenos Aires to watch the set- 
ting free of anywhere from 1,500 to 
4 000 birds. 


Map by H. C. Detje, Copyright, 1942 by Field Publications 
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‘w” CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


WHAT’S WHAT, WHO'S WHO? 

Match the following with their identifying phrases by 
inserting the numbers in the most appropriate parentheses: 
1. Stalingrad ae Be ge rubber administrator 


2M ( of over 4,000,000 Arabs 

= ( Vital mineral found in the 
3. Novorossiisk Caucasus 

‘ ( ) Source of most of Russia’s oil 

fp aeeed Berek ( ) Russian industrial and com- 
5. Buna S munications center 

©. Beene Carlen ES eas Sea naval base in German 

an 

7. Volga River ( ) Chairman of committee to in- 
8. Ibn Saud vestigate rubber problem 
9. Bak ( ) Leader of Makin Island Raid 

sa ” ( ) Important rubber substitute 
10. William M. Jeffers ( ) Great artery for Russian supplies 


STRETCHING OUR RUBBER SUPPLY 


Circle the letter “T” if the statement is true, or the letter 
F” if the statement is false: 


1. T F Ninety-eight percent of our crude rubber came, in 
the past, from areas now controlled by Japan. 

2. T F The new rubbér administrator was not chosen from 
the rubber industry. 

8.. T F About ninety percent of the ‘workers in vital war 
industries commute to their jobs by automobile. 

4. T F By limiting driving speeds to 35 miles an hour 
tire life can-be extended 100 percent. 

5. T F Synthetic rubber was not produced in the United 
States until last year. 

6. T F Synthetic rubber production in the U. S. has been 
delayed in part by disagreement as to the best process to use. 

7. T F The Baruch report ignored Butyl, a synthetic 
rubber developed by the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

8. T F Butyl costs more to produce than does Buna S. 

9. T F Butadiene, an important element in Buna S rub- 
ber, can be made from either petroleum or from alcohol. 

10. T F Farm interests want more butadiene made from 
grain and other agricultural products. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 

Underscore the correct answer: 

1. The most important product of the Middle East is: (a) 
chromium ore; (b) oil; (c) cotton. 

2. Independence has been granted by the Free French 
government to: (a) Syria; (b) Iran; (c) Iraq. 

8. In the summer of 1941 British and Russian troops marched 
into: (a) Palestine; (b) Iran; (c) Saudi Arabia. 

4. The strongest of the middle eastern countries is: (a) 
Iraq; (b) Syria; (c) Turkey. 


KEEP ‘EM FLYING 


Circle the letter “T” if the statement is true or the letter 
“F” if the statement is false. 

1. T F Chief of the Army Air Forces is Lieut. General 
H. H. Arnold. 

2. T F Air Forces officers have little influence on the 
Army’s general staff. 

8. T F The largest combat unit of fighting planes is 
called a Wing. 

4. T F Ground personnel in the Air Forces is about 18 
times as large as flying poner. 

5. T F In the U. S. alone there are 10 great Air Force 
groups. 


2 for Social Studies § 


PAN-AMERICANA 

Underscore the correct answer: 

1. Ecuador recently had a war with (a) Chile; (b) Brazil; 
(c) Peru. 

2. Ecuador’s principal. product is (a) cocoa; (b) coffee; 
(c) sugar. 

8, From the Galapagos Islands to the Panama Canal is about 
(a) 500; (b) 1000; (ce) 1500 miles. 

4. Brazil’s greatest usefulness to the United Nations will be 
in (a) gg manufactured goods; (b) furnishing vital raw 
materials; (c) supplying man power for armies. 

5. Brazil’s coast line is about (a) 1000; (b) 1500; (c) 
3000 miles long. 


‘v” THE TASK FORCE 


GET IN THE SCRAP! 


Read the article under the heading “What You Can Do 
for Your Country.” Then get organized by school, by class 
or homeroom. Set a time limit. Do one thing at a time. One 
school, for example, has already “gone to town” with a 
special short drive for old keys. Try it yourself; old keys one 
day; flat irons the next; awning stanchions; unmatched nuts 
and bolts; old hinges and so on. There are lots of such odds 
and ends around everybody’s home. Multiply these small 
2 by the 30,000,000 homes in the United States and 
you have a real scrap pile. Iron and steel are needed acutely 
this minute to “keep ‘em rolling” in the steel mills. Get going! 


‘Y READING SIGN POSTS 


THE WAR AGAINST INFLATION 
References in Scholastic 
The Enemy at Our Doorstep, February 16, 1942, p. 9 
Have Prices Hit the Ceiling? May 18, 1942, p. 9. 
Inflation—The Enemy at Home, and pictorial chart, September 
21, 1942, pp. 8-9, 10-11. 
References in books about inflation in 
Fiske, J., The Critical Period in Aandrtoan 1 Hotry, Bo 
Allen, F. L., Only Yesterday (Hi )» pp 
Bogart, "r. L., Economic History of the 
mans), pp. 230-42. 
Woodward, D. and Rose M., A Primer of Money (McGraw- 
Hill), Chaps. 13-18. 
Tax Foundation, Facts and Figures on War Finance, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, 87 pages of charts with ques- 
tions and answers. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


styrene (sti rén). A base for synthetic rubber derived from coal 
tar and petroleum. 
butadiene Ape geome A gas used in making synthetic rubber. 
Buna S (bé na). S —_ pa developed by Germany. The 
term is formed from the chemical pam for butadiene 
(BU) and for sodium (NA). The S coos for styrene. 
polymerization (pél i mar i 2@ shin). A chemical process by 
which two or more similar molecules are united to form 
another compound having the same elements but different 
“(bat 
Burl Gb ts ee 2 a 2 are a by Standard Oil 
y of N. J. from 
cima e (gi ae od 6s ). seen ng Pacific Islands. 
“black markets” egal sale of goods in violation of price 
control. 
Novorcssiisk (né v6 ré sésk). Russian seaport on the Black Sea 
Ibn-Saud (ibn sa 06d). King of Arabia. 
- ANSWERS IN TEACHER EDITION 


United States (Long- 
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R. MARLOWE was careful to 
arrive home early on that par- 
ticular Tuesday, and when he 

entered the living-room of the apart- 
ment he discerned the thin, bushy- 
haired figure of his son lying on the 
sofa in the blue dusk of autumn. No 
lights had yet been turned on, an 
omission which Mr. Marlowe recti- 
fied immediately by pausing at the 
parchment-shaded ia on the oval 
table near the foyer. As he did so, 
he made his voice considerably more 
cheerful than he, himself, was feel- 
ing. More cheerful too, he suspected, 
than Gordon would be feeling. 

“Well, well,” he said buoyantly, 
flicking the switch, “time we had a 
little illumination, don’t you think?” 

“M-m,” said Gordon from the sofa 
shadows.. The sound - might have 
been meant as an acknowledgment 
of Mr. .Marlowe’s presence or it 
might have been merely an auto- 
matic clearing of the throat. What- 
ever it was, he moved neither his 
head nor his eyes. 

Sighing, Mr. Marlowe hesitated a 
moment and gazed down at the 


package he held in his hand. He 


started to advance with it toward the 
sofa, and then stopped. No, he de- 
cided, he wouldn't give it to him 
yet. Better wait until later, when it 
might. prove even more necessary 
than it was now. 

“Mother home?” he said, his tone 
talsely bright. 

The voice from the sofa was flat 
and dispirited. “Um-hum,” it said. 
“Guess st.” 

Mr. Marlowe .headed toward the 
kitchen and the appetizing aroma 
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that drifted in from it. The situation 
didn’t look any too encouraging, he 
reflected. 

Tuesday, he thought. Boy, did he 
hate Tuesdays! 

In the kitchen, Mrs. Marlowe was 
in consultation with Myrtle, who was 
black and beautiful. Mrs. Marlowe, 

ising her cheek for her husband's 

iss, said, “Did he speak to you?” 

“More or less, it was hard to tell. 
He paused and studied the floor 
lugubriously. “He certainly is low, 
isn't he?” 

“Yassir,” observed Myrtle, stooping 
to open the oven door and to peer 
knowingly imto the dark recess. “Low 
in his mind, that’s what he is. Poor 
little mite.” Closing the oven door, 
she straightened, if a silhouette such 
as hers could be said to straighten. 
She scowled, and her chins quivered 
indignantly. “And he’s smarter than 
any of ‘em, too. Ain't one of ’em is as 
smart as—” 

“Now, Myrtle,” interrupted Mrs. 
Marlowe wearily. “That attitude 
doesn’t do any good. You know that.” 
She turned to Mr. Marlowe and in- 
dicated the package in his hand. 
“What's that?” she said. 

“Book of bird-plates,” he said. “I 


_thought he might... .” 


Mrs. Marlowe smiled in approval, 
and on her face there was a figeting 
gleam of hope. “Well,” she said, “if 
that doesn’t do it, maybe the dinner 
will. Myrtle’s got chicken and we've 
sent out for ice cream, and I made 
some of those cookies he likes so 
much. So it may not be so bad, after 
all.” 

“Look,” he said suddenly; “why 


Gordon Marlowe, the is Hinanivee Xi who had made 
his parents’ lives miserable for many a Tuesday 


night, makes a sudden and interesting discovery 








can't we lure him off to the movies? 
Then he wouldn’t have to hear the 


program at all.” 

She shook he: head. “It won't 
work,” she said. “I put out some feel- 
ers on that when he came home from 
school, and they didn’t take.” She 
glanced at the watch on her wrist, 
and her lips puckered into a line of 
dread. “No, there isn’t anything we 
can do. In two hours he’s going to be 
glued to that radio, and nothing will 
drag him from it.” 

“What if we said it was broken?” 
suggested Mr. Marlowe in desperate 
inspiration. “What if we did break it? 
Yanked out a tube, or...” 

Again Mrs. Marlowe shook her 
head, as if she, too, had thought ot 
this possibility and had already re- 
jected it. “He’d just go into Myrtle’s 
room and listen to hers,” she said. 
“After all, both of them wouldn't be 
likely to be out of order at the same 
time.” The corners of her mouth 
twitched wryly. “And, even if they 
were, ‘he’d probably fix them him- 
self. He could, you know. That's the 
trouble with having a genius child 
Or one trouble, anyway.” 

There was a bleak moment otf 
silence. while three sighs ascended 
heavenward. Mr. Marlowe frowned. 
“*The Answer Kids,” he ‘said bit- 
terly. “I'd like to meet the bright 
young man who thought that one up. 
I'd like to meet him in some dark 
alley.” 

“Oh, George,” said Mrs. Marlowe, 
“don’t you get started, too. One case 
of melancholia in the family is about 
enough.” 

Gloomily Mr. Marlowe turned on 
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Richard Sherman yey ?ss ia’ Moncane 

; grew up in Montana, 
with interludes in Milwaukee and Minneapolis. While 
an undergraduate at Harvard he was editorial chair- 
man of the Crimson and an editor of the Advocate. 
Since graduation in 1928 he has worked on the edi- 
torial staffs, of The Forum, Vanity Fair, and has con- 
tributed stories to more than a dozen magazines, among 
them the Atlantic Monthly, Story, and the Saturday 
Evening Post. Mr. Sherman is now a lieutenant in the 
United States Army. 
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his heel. “A has-been at twelve,” he 
said, disappearing. “A flop before he’s 
even reached his teens. Well, the radio 
is certainly a wonderful thing, isn’t it?” 

The Answer Kids program had once 
been a source of pride, rather than 
despair, in the Marlowe household. 
That had been in those halcyon days 
when Gordon had been a regular mem- 
ber of the group and was escorted to 
the studio each Tuesday evening by his 
father. He would return later, flushed 
with triumph, to be greeted by his 
mother’s “You were fine, Gordie! But, 
for goodness’ sake, how did you ever 
happen to know that pentadecane is a 
hydrocarbon of the methane series? 
What is a hydrocarbon, anyway, and 
what’s a methane series? Honestly, 
sometimes you make my flesh an 

“The methane series . . .” Gordon 
would begin, in patient exposition, and 
usually he would go on for several min- 
utes. 

They never did find out how he knew 
such things, but the fact remained that 
he. did know them and that several 
million people had become increasingly 
aware that he knew them. He knew 
the difference between Apollo, Apollo- 
dorus, Apollinaris, and Apollonius. He 
knew that a galliwasp is a Central 
American lizard and that the vesperti- 
liones are a division of bats, and that 
athermancy means the inability to 
transmit heat. All this he knew, and, 
along with his fellow members of the 
Answer Kids quintet, he was respected 
and hated and envied and resented— 
sometimes simultaneously—by children 
from California to the Carolinas. 

To Mrs. Marlowe, who had never yet 
been able to understand ph 
time, and who needed paper and penci 
in order to add any two-digit deans 
over ten, her son’s wealth of information 
was both marvelous and frightening. It 
was marvelous because he was, after 
all, her own flesh and blood, and it was 
frightening because somehow it just 
didn't seem natural or human, or even, 
in a way, decent. George had always 
been smart enough—certainly —— 
anyway—but he still misspelled, and he 
frequently had trouble totaling his check 


stubs. So where had Gordon come 
from? What wizard had brought him? 
What witch? ‘. 2 
“Do you suppose he ‘Ow up to 
like ee ms, George?” ee had 
said pam a after that first 
broadcast and when’ it had been defi- 
nitely established that there would be 
others. 

“Who cares?” Mr. Marlowe had re- 
plied blithely, though of course he did 
care, very much. “He gets a hundred- 
dollar bond for every program. If he 
keeps on like this Il be able to retire, 
and we can spend our winters in Florida 
and our summers in some nice cool 
bank vault clipping coupons.” 

And Gordon had kept on like that, 
tor weeks and weeks. With a fourteen- 
year-old prodigy named Marguerite 
Torrey and an eight-year-old named 
Hubert Pendleton, he had continued to 
form the permanent nucleus of the An- 
swer Kid group, while the two subsid- 
i members came and went, a new 
gird and a new boy eaclr week, and 
both of them invariably eliminated 
when the ratings were announced at 
the half-hour’s end. But Gordon and 
Marguerite and Hubert stayed on, un- 
rivaled and invincible. They made a 
motion-picture short, they were photo- 
eipted with the President’s wife, their 
voices were piped into a transoceanic 
broadcast for the benefit of Bundles for 
Britain, and two secretaries were hired 
to handle their fan mail. 

Meanwhile, the sales of Wheat-o- 
Sweet, the product which red the 
program and which Gordon loyally in- 
sisted on eating every morning, even 
though he said it tasted like waste- 
paper, mounted accordingly, along with 
the Answer Kids’ rating. So did the 
sheaf of hundred-dollar bonds lying in 
Mr. Marlowe’s safe-deposit box in an 
envelope neatly labeled, “Gordon Mar- 
lowe: College Fund.” 


Yes, it had been very nice and very 


exciting—while it had ed. 

And then, suddenly, unexpectedly, 
colnet it had stopped, all of 
it. The bonds stopped, the familiar 
Tuesday visits to~ 
Pt 


familiar studio 
, the fan mail diminished to a 





was politely and regretfully let out, as 
so sieihy others had been before him. 
Marguerite and Hubert had been re- 
tained, and since then they had gone 
on to even greater’ aim amy azine in- 
terviews, a call at the White House, an 
ys ya on Information Please, and— 

is had been the hardest for Gordon 
to take, or rather not to take—a visit to 
Hollywood as the~guests of a famous 
comedian. 

All that for Marguerite and Hubert 
and the subsequent, if often temporary 
recruits to the Answer Kids. But, for 
Gordon—nothing: nothing except mem- 
ories. He couldn’t even savor the com- 
fortingerefuge of obscurity, for now he 
was eternally branded as “an ex-Answer 
Kid.” Not an Answer Kid, a living, 
breathing entity, but merely an ex. It 
was like ex-champ, ex-president, ex-star, 
ex-hero. Only worse, much worse, for 
he had been cut down in his prime. 

Mrs. Marlowe cautiously moved to- 
ward the archway leading into the liv- 
ing room, crossing her fingers for luck. 

“Dinner’s ready, Gordie,” she called. 

There-was a silence, and then a vague 
stirring from the direction of the sofa. 
“M-m,” said Gordon, and in 2 moment 
he joined them at the table. 

It was not, on the whole, a very satis- 
factory meal. Meals do not consist 
solely of food, not even if that food is 
roast chicken accompanied by aspara- 
gus and topped off with ice cream and 
nougat cookies, Esprit is necessary, and 
elan, and, in this instance, there was 
neither. Mr. Marlowe talked and Mrs. 
Marlowe talked—the latter too much, 
‘gaps pat Gordon said little. And 
e ate little, too, despite parental coax- 
ing and Myrtle’s grieved gaze. Now 
and then he looked at his watch, a 
handsome watch on the back of which 
was inscribed: “Gordon Marlowe, An- 
swer Kid. Xmas, 1940. From the Wheat- 
o’-Sweet Co.” However he did not look 
at the back. He looked at the dial. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Marlowe occasion- 
ally consulted his own watch, and when 
its hands neared eight he rose, with an 
elaborate carelessness, and, crossing to 
the near-by serving table, returned with 
his package. “Ran across this down- 
town,” he said , Placing the’ 
package beside Gordon’s plate. ~“I 
thought it might be up your street.” . 

Slowly Gordon unwrapped the book 
and 2: slowly withdrew it, fingering its 
cover. “Gee,” he said, but although his 
voice was duly grateful there was no 
enthusiasm in it. “Audubon. That’s 
swell, Dad.” But he made no move 
to leaf through the pages. Instead he 


(Continued on page 37) 
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with danger, elderly John Howard 

(Monty Woolley) finally manages 
to herd his young charges (picked up 
along the way across France) to the 
Channel. There, almost within’ sight of 
England and safety, they are stopped by 
the Gestapo who suspect Howard of be- 
ing a spy. In the first place they don’t 
believe his story of having been on a 
fishing trip in the French Alps—a holi- 
day interrupted by the German invasion 
ot France. In the second place, the Ges- 
tapo finds it hard to understand why an 
old man would burden himself on such 
a journey with five assorted and grimy 
children. (At one time, not long past, 
Howard himself who thought he hated 
children“would have found this hard to 
understand, especially after the violent 
quarrel with young Ronnie (Roddy Mc- 
_Dowall) about Rochester, U.S.A. Ron- 
nie says it’s a city; Mr. Howard main- 
tains that Rochester is a state and what's 
more that he knows because he’s been 
there. 

Not hard to understand, but difficult 
to explain to the Gestapo, is the pres- 
ence of Nicole Rougeron (Anne Bax- 
ter) who is doing her best to smuggle 
the Pied Piper and his flock across the 
Channel in a fishing boat. Nicole is the 
former sweetheart of Howard’s aviator 
son John, recently killed in action. 

The Gestapo tries to trick Howard in- 
to a confession. When this fails, Major 
Diessen (Otto Preminger), has another 
idea. We take up the story there. 


vie weeks of hardship bristling 


Grstaro Room. The Major watches 
Howard though F 

Mayor: You p 
are a spy, you are at least a very clever 
one. t did you intend to do with 
these children? 

Howanrp (dully): What? 

Major: These children—what did 
you plan to do with them? 

Howanp: I don’t. know. I hadn't 
thought. Send them to America, I sup- 
pose, 

Major: America? Why America? 

Howarp: I believe they would be 
safer there. 





e me, really. If you. 





THE PIED PIPER 


By Nunnally Johnson 


An Excerpt from the 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox Movie Scenario of 
Nevil Shute’s Exciting Novel 


Major: And who would have paid 
tor this migration, may I ask? 

Howarp: I would, of course. ; 

Major: And in America what would 
they do? Starve? 

Howanrp: I don’t think so. I have a 
married daughter who lives in a district 
called Long Island. She would have a 
home for them until the war was over. 

Mayor: Are you seriously asking me 
to believe that a woman in America 
would make a home in her own house 
for all these dirty little children that 
you have picked up? 

Howarp: I am no longer interested 
in what you believe—but that is what 
I would have done. 

Major (thoughtfully): And what 
about Mademoiselle? Were you going 
to send her to America alsoP * 

Howarp:.I would like her to go 
there, but she refuses to leave here. She 
has a mother in Chartres and she 
planned to return there. You certainly 


~ don’t think she is a spy, too, do you? 


Major: She was aiding you, obvi- 
ously. 
Howarp: Listen. I will confess to 


-anything you wish, if only you'll let 


them go. Let the young man Focquet 
sail with them for Plymouth in his boat 
and let Mademoiselle Rougeron return 
to her home. I give my word that she 
is entirely innocent of anything more 
than an effort to get these children to 


safety. If you will do that, I will con- 


fess to anything you say. 

Major (with an air of baffiement): 
Ach! I simply do not know what to 
make of you. I can only say that you 
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The Nazi Major has Mr. Howard, 
Nicole and the children brought be- 
fore him, and calls Howard a spy. 


must be a very brave nan, to make 
such an offer. 

Howarp (impatiently): 
brave. Just old. 


(The next morning Howard and his 
friends are baffled when they are taken 
out of their dark cells and invited into 
the sunlit garden, where they are served 
breakfast with great care and solici- 
tude. We take up the conversation: ) 

Nicote: What do you think this 
means? 

Howarp: | don’t know. For a while 
I had a faint hope that he was going to 
let you and the children go, but—this 
I don’t understand at all. ' 

Nicos: It is something he wants, ot 
course, but what? 

Howarp: Buttering us, eh? 

The aide appears at the door, looks 
at them for a moment, and then comes 
directly to Howard. 

Howarp (rising): Now we get the 
bill. (patting her hand) Don’t worry. 
I shant lose my temper again. 

As he follows the aide into the 
house .. . 

Gestaro Room. Opening a drawer 
in the desk, the Major takes out an au- 
tomatic pistol, sees that it is loaded, and 
lays it in plain sight on his desk as the 
aide enters with Howard. 

Mayor: Come in. Will you be seated? 

Howarp: Thank you. 

Major (to the aide): That's all. 
Leave us. 

Awe (hesitating): Is that safe? 

Major (smiling): I think so. 

Howarp (as the aide leaves): You 
have little to fear from me. 

Major: Perhaps not. But you have 
much to fear from me. (suddenly, 
sharply) I do not believe one word of 
your story about these children. 

Howarp (sighing): I will say any- 
thing you wish if” only you will let 
them go. 

Major: How can you be so certain 


No, not 
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that your daughter’s husband will wel- 
come these vagabond children into his 
fine home? He’s an American. Wh 

should he concern himself with a half 
dozen European children. | 

Howarp: I can only assure you that 
I have no doubts about it at all. 

Major: What about the Jewish child? 

Howarp (puzzled): Which Jewish 
child? 

Major: The dark one. 

Howarn: Is he Jewish? He’s Belgian. 
It didn’t occur to me to ask if he were 
also Jewish. 

Major: But, in America, would they 
accept a Jewish child? 

Howarp: I don’t believe that they 
would turn down any child—(deliber- 
ately )—even a German. 

Major: Even a German? 

Howarp: That’s what I said. 

Mayor: Are you positive of that? 

Howarp: We English have alread 
sent them thousands of our own chil- 
dren. They have never made any condi- 
tions that I know of—as to color, race, 
or religion. 

Clearly approaching some matter of 
great importance to him, the Major 
paces the floor back of the desk. 
Howard watches him — curiously. 
Finally . . . 

Major (lowering his voice): Mr. 
Howard, how would you like to con- 
tinue your trip to England? 

Howarp ( 2 Mods, Not without 
the children. 

Mayor: And Mademoiselle? 

Howarp: No. She wants to stay here. 

Major: That is what we want, too. 

Howarp: Splendid. 

Mayor: But if I were to let you go 
to England—with the children—so that 


they could be sent to America, would | 


you be grateful enough to do me a small 
service? 

Howarp (after thinking it over): 
That would depend on what it was. 

Obviously for its effect, the Major 
or up the pistol and holds it care- 

ssly ready as he continues . . . 

Major: There is a certain person to 
be taken to America. I do not want to 
advertise her journey. It would be ve 
suitable that she should travel with 
your party of children. 

Howarp (rising): If you think for 
one second that I would even consider 
a proposal to introduce a German agent 
into England or America under cover of 
myself and these children, you are an 
even greater fool than I have hereto- 
fore considered you! 

Major: Remain seated, please. She 
could hardly act as an agent—since she 
is only five years old. 

Howarp: Five! 

The gun now rests casually on the 
desk, but it is aimed directly at How- 
ard’s chest. 


Major: Listen carefully, please. This by the'German Gestapo. In center of picture is Ronnie (Roddy McDowall)” 


little girl is my niece. Her father, 
younger brother, is dead—killed in Bel- 
gium. Her mother, we learned later, 
was not wholly Aryan, so we were com- 
pelled to di of her. But the unfor- 
half A < cr jowsh man She 
an, 
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would feel better if she were with my 
older brother in the United States. He 
is an American citizen. 

Howarp: She would be safer, you 
mean. 

Major: If you wish. His name—my 
older brother's name—is Rupert. Rupert 
Diessen. And he now has a business, 
what you would call a grocery, in a city 
named Rochester, in -New York State. 
His address— 

Howarp (starting) City? 

Major: The city of Rochester. 
Rochester, New York. His address— 

Howarp: Are you positive? 

Major (impatiently): Of course I'm 
positive. What are “ls talking about? 
Haven’t you ever heard of it? 

Howarp (dazed): Oh, yes, of course, 
certainly—I’ve heard of it. 

Major: His address is 600 North 
Third Street, and that is where I want 
he. to go. How quickly will they leave 
for America? ; 

Howarp: I daresay | could get them 
off in a matter of two or three weeks. 

Major: It must not be longer than 
that. We are occuying England in Au- 
gust and it would be better if she were 
away by then. 

Howarp: She will be gone if I have 
to send her by Clipper. 

Major: Meanwhile, Mlle. Rougeron 
may return to her home in Chartres, 
but until I receive a cable from my 
brother that the child is safe in his 
home we shall keep an eye on her. 

Howarp: You mean she would be a 
hostage? 

Major: Precisely. 

Howarp: But.no harm would come 
to her? 

Major: Not unless you were fool- 
ish enough to tell anyone of this ar- 
rangement. ‘i 

Howarp: Ver: well. I should be very 
glad to take the child and see that she 
is delivered to her uncle. 
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for you when we arrive. 

Howarp: 42 Curzon Street (glaring 
at him). Yours, I assume, will be the 
Tower of London! 

Smiling, the M oes to the door 
and opens it to pen that Howard 
is dismissed. 

Mayor: You will be prepared to leave 
tonight. 

Howarp (at the door): I 
I should thank you. But I like 
you to know one thing. No conditions 
were necessary to ade.me to de- 
liver a child out of your hands. It never 
entered my head to refuse to take her. 

Major (amiabiy): That is good. If 
you-had made any other decision, I 
should have been compelled to kill you 
at once. You would have known too 
much to leave this room alive. (he 
bows) Auf Wiedersehen. 

Howarp (defiantly): Cheerio! 

(Later that night the prisoners are 
put into a truck aad taken to the ram- 
shackle dock where Focquet’s fishing 
boat is tied. Behind the truck, a clo 
touring car and the Major gets 
out of the front seat and helps out a 
tiny girl carrying a large doll.) 

Mayor: Jetzt aber ganz stille. Ver- 
standen? Hier, gradaus. 

As they start down the incline . . . 

Woopven Dock: The aide stiffly sa- 
lutes as the Major and the child, Anna, 
come down the path. The others wait 
nervously, the children staring at the 
German child. 

Major: Anna, dies ist Herr Howard 
und der wird dich zum Onkel Rupert 
nach Amerika bringen. 

Howarp: How do you do, Anna. 

Anna (shrilly): Heil Hitler! 

The skinny little salute is so unex- 
pected that the other children fall into 
paroxysms of laughter, mimicking her 

and saluting each other with 
fanciful childish swishes, at which the 
Major and the aide grow pale with fury. 
Anna looks bewildered. 

NicoLeE (panic-stricken): Stop it, 
children, stop it immediately! 


Howarp: Hadn't you better explain 


to her that from now on that salute will 
be rather out of place? 





The five refugee children, traveling with the Pied Piper, were picked up . 
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Major (to Anna): Von nun an, 


brauchst du nicht mehr Heil Hitler zu 


sagen. Du kommst unter Leute, die das 
nicht verstehen. 

Anna (in wonder): 
(saluting) So? 

Mayor: Ja, das meii ich. 

Anna (beaming on them all): Gut! 

Her expression of pleased relief is so 
obvious that Howard, Nicole and 
Focquet must exert an effort to control 
their automatic amusement. The Major 
flushes. 

Mayor: Get aboard. | want to see you 
get away. (to Focquet) You are not 
to start your engine until you are three 
miles out. 

Focguet: I understand. 

Ciose Two Snort. Howard has taken 
Nicole in his arms. His eyes are wet. 

Howarp (gently): All of this I know 
you have done for my boy—and for him 
I thank you. 

NicoLe: Some for him—but not all. 
Some for you, too, Once I thought there 
could never be another man as fine and 
as brave as your son—but I was wrong. 
(smiling) But it wasn’t for you, either. 
It was for them (looking at the chil- 
dren). Somehows . . somehow they rep- 
resent hope. . . for the future. You're 
the past—I’m the present—they are the 
future—so we must take very good care 
of them. 

Fut Sxot. Howard is embracing 
Nicole. 

Mayjor:\ I haven't all night, please. 

Howarp: Au revoir, my dear. You'll 
come to see me when it’s over—and 
we'll talk about John. 

Mayor (stopping Howard): One 
more thing, Mr. Englishman. There 
must be no trickery. If one word of this 
appears, it will be the concentration 
camp for your young lady. Remember 
that. 

Howarp (flaring again): And it any- 
thing ea to my young lady and 
I hear of it, this whole story will be in 
papers and on the short wave radio— 
mentionin ing you by name! And you re- 
member that! 

Major (furiously): You dare 
threaten me! » 


Nicht mehr? 


Howarp (in his face): You dared - 


threaten me, didn’t you! 

Major (when he is able to cateel 
his voice): Gol 

Breathing fire, Howard glares at him 
for a moment and then stiffly into 
the boat. As they traaehew why 

Major AND NICOLE. They stand 
looking off at the departing boat 

Nicote (softly): Au voir . : . good 
luck . . . Happiness . 

Major (softly) : 
little Anna! 

Fisuinc Boat. The children are well 
in the stern, waving and blowing kisses. 


Howarp; Quietly, quietly! No noise! 


Auf Wiedersehen, 


As the refugees walk into the sunlit 
garden from their dark cells they see 
a fully laid table. They decide the 
Major wants something from them. 


CHILDREN (in four ee 
Goodbye . . . goodbye . . 

Lone Suor — Sone, T fawies of 
Nicole and the Major, still waving, 
grow fainter. 

Howarp (gently): That’s all. We're 
on our way now. I think you'd all better 
go below now and see if you can’t get 
some sleep. 

CHILDREN (in four languages) : Good- 
night, sir... Gute Nacht, Herr Howard. 
Bonne nuit, m’sieu’ Howard. 

Howarp: Goodnight . . nee 
my dear. (making a point of it) Good 
night, little Anna. We're all friends now. 

Papa Gute Nacht, Herr Howard. 

her clumsily as she follows 
jhe ot rs below. Howard sits looking 
back into the darkness. Then he sighs, 


_ closes his eyes, and his head drops for- 
ward 


Howarp (a whisper): Well done, 
John—well done. 

He opens his eyes and then slow 
straightens up as a matter comes bac 
to his mind..He clears his throat some- 
what uncomfortably and then calls down 
the hatch. 

Howarp: Ronnie. 

Ronniz (a ring) : Yes, sir. 

Howanrp: There’s—er—there’s a [ttle 
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matter | think | ought to clear up with 
you. 

Ronnie: What’s that, sir? 

Howarp: You remember our little 
d‘scussion regarding—er—Rochester? 

Ronniz: Oh, yes, sir, but I told you— 

Howarp: I know, but—er—it seems 
that we were both wrong. 

Ronnie (dead pan): Really, sir? 

Howarp: Yes, happened to be talk- 
ing it over with a fellow the other night 
—fellow knew all about it. It’s not a 
state at all—it’s a city—a city in New 
York State. 

Ronnie: Well, now, isn’t that odd, 
sir, that we should have both made that 
mistake! 

Howard looks at Ronnie for a long 
time but the boy’s face is a picture of 
innocence. Finally Howard smiles and 
pulls the boy to him in a rough hug. 

Howarp: You're really a very extraor- 
dinary boy, Ronnie—and I apologize to 
you. 

For a moment they smile at each 
other, and then Ronnie throws his arms 
around Howard. It is a sudden, impul- 
sive gesture, and an unfortunate one, 
too, for it knocks the fishing rods from 
Howard's hand and the rods totter for a 
moment on the rail and then drop over- 
board. They both gasp in dismay. 





Copyright 1942 by 20th Century-Fox 
ilm Corporation. Reprinted by permission 
of the copyright owners. 
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ILLIAM and Dorothy were walking in their own ~ 

Lake District when they saw the daffodils. 

Dorothy wrote in her journal that the flowers 
“tossed and reeled and seemed as if they vividly 
laughed in the wind.” Her quick eye may have seen 
them first, but William expressed the delight of the 
experience so perfectly that others could fully share 
it. Coleridge is said to have supplied the wording 
of the couplet: 


“They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


fhe idea is a tavorite with Wordsworth, however, 
and recurs often in his poetry. 

Anyone who likes try at all soon finds the 
lines of “The Daffodils” singing through his memory. 


It has the simple but picturesque vocabulary, the : 


intensity of pleasure in familar experiences, that 
Wordsworth said were the soul of poetry. Even in 
this easy-seeming poem, however, there are interest- 
ing devices which show that good poetry is some- 
thing more than an idea expressed in rhyme and 
rhythm. Can you see what change in rhythm points 
up the vivid pictures of the sixth, eleventh, twelfth 
and fourteenth lines? It is a change which occurs 
only in these lines and it has on the reader something 


of the startling effect that the first vision of the . 


flowers had on Wordsworth. What repeated letters 
make the fourth line lovely in sound as well as pic- 
ture—and is the sound especially well staged to 
this picture? And what thrice repeated letter catches 
all the emphasis and increases the snap and liveli- 
ness of the last line? 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH had 
decided by the time he was twenty- 
seven that he did not want to spend his 
life in cities. He had graduated from 
Cambridge. He had spent an exciting 
year in France during the French Revo- 
lution. But he had always remembered 
the lakes where he had skated, the 
mountains he had climbed, when he 
was a boy. So he and his sister Dorothy, 
who adored him and -wanted nothing 
better than to spend her life taking 
eare of him, went back to the Lake Distriet of England, 
where they had been born, For the rest of their long lives 
they lived the simple life of the shepherds and farmers. 
It is said that Sir Walter Scott when he visited them had 
to slip down to the village inn for a second breakfast. Sir 
Walter liked richer fare. 





Dove Cottage was their home for several years. It still 
looks just as it did then—a little house on the side of a 
mountain overlooking Grasmere Lake. Here, in 1804, when 
he was thirty-four, Wordsworth brought his ‘bride, Mary 
Hutchinson. Here the five Wordsworth children played in 
the vine-covered arbor which William and Dorothy had 





THE DAFFODILS 


BY WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

‘Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 2 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


built. Here Coleridge visited for weeks at a time. The two 
poets discussed their new theory that poetry should not be 
so artificial. It should be more natural and simple in 
both ideas and vocabulary. This theory was to shape the 
course of English poetry for the next century. 


While they were still young, William and Dorothy dis- 
covered something which you may have discovered this 
summer—the delight of hiking in out-of-the-way places. 
They had no caméra, but they kept a record of these 
adventures in the poems William wrote and in the diary 
Dorothy kept. In such delightful poems as “Yarrow Un- 
visited,” “The Reaper,” “Tintern Abbey,” “The Highland 
Girl” and in Dorothy’s Journal, which has just been re- 
published, we may read the story of their trips. 

The greatest of the poets of nature sleeps in quiet 
Grasmere Church-Yard on the bank of a little stream 
which he had loved. Matthew Arnold wrote a fitting 
epitaph: 


“Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 
O Rotha, with thy living wave; 

Sing him thy best, for few or none 
Hear thy voice right, now he:is gone.” 


« 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


What You Can Do for Your Country 


The entire class should read the ar- 
ticle and organize some effective, sim- 
ple machinery to “Get in the Scrap.” 
Draw on board a simple chart of 3 
parallel columns. for “First Front,” 
“Second Front,” “Third Front.” Take 
census of class to find total number of 
relatives in the armed forces. Put total 
in Column 1. Determine number of 
relatives in war industry, and put this 
total in Column II. Raise question with 
class as to how many members are really 
serving on “Third Front.” 

Get class to list specific ways they 
can serve the Salvage Drive. Refer to 
the “Task Force” for additional sugges- 
tions. One pupil might make a ther- 
mometer graph graduated according to 
class me. al, As pupils contribute 
scrap to drive, fill in the column. Check 
daily for duration of drive. 

Teachers should write to the Wer 
Production Board, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy of Get in the Scrap. 

Who’s Who? 

All pupils should understand the gen- 
eral nature and importance ef the 
Baruch committee report. Class should 
read about Baruch and be familiar 
enough with the rubber article to an- 
swer the quiz on this problem. Discuss 
these points: (a) Why Baruch was a 
good’ choice as chairman; (b) How 
civilians can help to conserve rubber; 
(c) The kinds of synthetic rubber. See 
“Words of the Week.” 


The Army Air Forces 
Discuss, after the class has read the 
article by Major Silsbee, why the Army 
Air Forces-require such large numbers 
of ground personnel. Review the many 
types of skills necessary as outlined in 
this article. Point out that ground per- 
sonnel, while not as dramatic and coior- 
ful, is none the less absolutely essential. 
Begin a collection of newspaper clip- 
pings describing the exploits of individ- 
ual U. §. Army and Navy fliers. These 


should be mounted in a scrap book and 


indexed as they accumulate. 


Fathers and Sons 

Pupils will find much food for 
thought in the article, “You and Your 
Life,” by Dr. Lawton. The class should 
understand that there are many kinds 
of “escapes” from reality. After class 
has Saad atticle they should mention 


some common types of “escapes” among 


young people. ‘ave class anal 

causes, motives and possible inate: 
Explain “rationalizing,” showing how 
it leads to justification of suth escapes. 


-| 9 distinguished scholars of the United 


ay. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Peoples’ War 
Modern Problems, American History 
The class should understand clearly 
the implications inflation holds for all 
Americans. Refer back to articles in 
Scholastic, Sept. 21, if not already thor- 
oughly clear. 
Consulting the references under 
“Reading Sign Posts,” one pupil might 
report to the class on Shays’ Rebellion. 


Stretching Our Rubber i 
Modern Problems, American History 
Complete the exercise suggested 
above under “Who’s Who?” Then raise 
these questions: (a) Is there any evi- 
dence that selfish interest is responsible 
for delaying synthetic production? (b) 
What possibility is there of obtaining 
rubber: from other countries? (c) Is 
there reason to believe that synthetic 
rubber will be a big industry after the 
war? 
Topic for Further Investigation: 
Report to the class on the topic “De- 
velopment of Synthetic Products.” See 
“Ethyl Rubber,” Business Week, August 
29, 1942, pp. 53-55; also Nicholson, 
J. L., and Leighton, G. R., “Plastics 
Come of Age,” Harpers, August, 1942, 
pp. 300-07; aso “Plastics in War,” 
Time, August 31, 1942, p. 72. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 5 Issue) 

For All Students 

Full data on National School Salvage 
Campaign and High School Victory 
Corps 

Air Age Series: IV. The Navy Air 
Forces 

Vocational Guidance: How Selective 
Service works 
For Social Studies 

Our Heaviest Tax Bill 

India: A Conflict That Affects the 
World 

Forum of the Future: Panel discus- 
sion of The Coming World Order, by 


Nations. 
For English Classes 

“Two Rivers”— a story by Wallace 
Stegner. 

“The Earth Trembles”—excerpt from 
Quentin Reynolds’ Only the Stars Are 
Neutral. 

Poetry by Bliss Carman 


Correction 


On the cover of the first issue 
(Sept. 14-19) of Scholastic, the 
volume was incorrectly given as 
Volume 43. The correct volume is 
4l. 
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The Middle East — 
European History, Economic Geogra- 


phy 


Classes in history should recall the 
many times when the Middle East has 
been a battleground. Construct a time 
line (3000 B.C.—1942 A.D.) and indi- 
cate the periods and names of major 
conquests in this area. Raise these ques- 
tions: (a) Why has the Middle East 
always been fought over? (b) How has 
this affected racial strains and groups? 


Pan Americana 

Economic Geography, Modern Problems 
The class will be interested in the 

Galapagos Islands as an American base. 

(a) Locate them on a map of the Pacific 

or on a globe; (b) Show how the is- 

lands fulfill the four functions men- 


tioned in the article on Ecuador; (c) | 
Show their relationship to other Ameri-. 


can-controlled Pacific areas. 

Consulting the World Almanac (see 
index, “Ecuador”) report to the class 
on the nature and volume of Ecuador’s 
exports and imports. 

Rogers’ Rangers 

Have class compile list of American 
Indian fighters, scouts and soldiers such 
as Robert Rogers, Lewis and Clark, 
Bowie, Carson, Stark, Herkimer, Custer, 
Cody. Consult the listings in Logasa, 
H., Biography in Collections (H. H. 
Wilson) for a guidance, Encour- 
age wide reading of such biographies. 


Advancing Technologies of War 
World History, American History 


World History classes should find 
examples of how battles and wars have 
been won by new weapons. Account 
for the success of the Assyrians, the 
Thebans, the Macedonians, the Romans, 
the Huns. “ag 35g history classes 
might analyze the changes brought 
about by the use of the English long 
bow at Crécy and later by artillery as 
used by Frederick the Great and Na- 
poleon. American history classes should 
cdOhsider how the battle between. the 
Monitor and Merrimac changed naval 
warfare and design. 

Consult McCartney, History of War- 
fare, or Creasy, Fifteen Decisive Battles 
of the World for further examples. 





KEY TO “WE CHALLENGE YOU” 
(Social Studies Quiz, page 16) 


What's What, Who’s Who? 10, 8, 2, 9, 
1, 3, 4, 6, 5, 7. 

Stretching Our Rubber Supply: 1-T; 2-T; 
3-F; 4-F; 5-F; 6-T; 7-F; 9-T; 10-T. 

The Middle East: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c. 

Keep ’Em Flying: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F. 

Pan-Americana: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c. 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Had-Been 


Have the story read aloud in class. 
While this is being done, other pupils 
should make notes on these points: 

1. When do we know for certain 
why Gordie’s parents hate Tuesdays? 

2. What is the first hint of Gordie’s 
personality? 

8. Where does his “better” side first 
show? 

When the reading has been complet- 
ed, discuss these points with the — 
in order to show how the author 
contrived to keep the reader in sus- 
pense without “springing” surprises 
which are totally unprepared for. Point 
out that a good story nearly always con- 
tains such forecasts of action, and that 
the things characters do must seem 
plausible because of adequate motiva- 
tion. 

Outside assignment: Write a briet 
story showing some famous radio per- 
sonality at home. 


The Pied Piper 
When pupils have read this excerpt 


from the movie scenario, assign special 
reports on these subjects: 

1. Bring to class for comparison with 
the scenario the corresponding episode 
from Mr. Shute’s novel. Be prepared to 
point out likenesses and differences and 
comment on them. 

2. Read Browning’s “The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin” and tell the story to the 
class. 

3. Find some interesting tacts about 
the actors and actresses in the film 
(Monty Woolley, Roddy McDowall, 
Ann Baxter) and report to class. 

4. Get some information about the 
author of the novel, Nevil Shute, and 
some of his other books. Tell the class 
what you find. (Real name Norway.) 

5. Report to the class on Nunnally 
Johnson, author of the screen play, and 
some other films he has written: 

Pupils not assigned special reports 
should act as discussion leaders for the 
next day. Before hearing the first report, 
review the discussion held last week on 
the subject of adapting prose fiction to* 
movie uses. Then let the class talk 
freely, after the report, on reasons for 
changes made. 


Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 


In order to bring before your classes 
the careful organization of this article, 
have pupils read it first, taking down 
as they come to them each of the ten 
points upon which Miss Boothe rates 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek as the great- 
est living woman. Then have them close 
their magazines and write from mem- 
ory one supporting fact for each of the 
ten points. 





FOR WORD STUDY 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 


There are a dozen words in Miss 
Boothe’s article which offer difficulties 
of one sort or another. Assign them to 


the class for outside study after noting 


their use in the article. The next day 
ask pupils to answer these questions. 


Word ‘Question 


1. implacably Give another word 
based on the same 
root. ( placate) 

Would you be likely to 
enjoy arguing with an 
intransigent person? 
(No) 

What do they call a 
person who this? 
(delineator ) 

What is the noun on 
which this ‘is based? 
( bivouac ) 

How many syllables has 
this. word? (six) 

Does the WPB like 
these? (No) 

Which is this: 
mixture of slobber 
and froth; or (b) 
laziness? (b) 

Where does the accent 
fall? (first syllable ) 
Give the noun based on 
this verb. ( promulga- 

tion ) 


2. intransigent 


8. delineate 
4. bivouacked 


5. intelligentsia 
6. frivolities 

7. sloth (a) a 
8. summarily 


9. promulgated 


10. idiomatic Give the noun on which 
this adjective is 
based. (idiom ) 

11. conversely § What part of h is 


this? (adverb 

Which does this mean: 
(a) put in jail again; 
or (b) accu in 
return? (b) 


12. recriminated 


FOR SPEECH CLASSES 
The Pied Piper 


Ask one group of pupils to act as a 
casting committee to choose persons in 
the class for the following parts: Mr. 
Howard, Major Diessen, Nicole, Aide, 
Anna, Focquet, Sheila, Ronnie; narra- 
tor (to set scenes and read from text), 
and director. If your class is large 
enough, two such casts of characters 
might be chosen and the best presenta- 
tion selected. 


FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 
Poems to Remember 
Read the page aloud in class, allow- 


- ing ample time for comments and ques- 


tions. Have pupils look up the refer- 
ences to particular lines and discuss 
them. Read some other Wordsworth 
ms to the class, particularly “Tintern 
Abbey” and “The Reaper.” Eciicne 
upils to look in the additional poems 
Fe some of the same devices mentioned 
here. An interesting comparison of 
moods and methods might be made by 
reading Shelley’s “The Cloud.” 









‘speed (I, II, III) and for comprehen- 


ag (I, pap pie them to get into 
e swing of reading easily by practic- 
roms seca ore i, rae 
to “Victory Story of the Week,” but 
not to begin sen 5p give the si 
Warn them that test will omg 
some comprehension questions (to dis- 
courage Hionasing). Then, at a given 
time, which you will announce so that 
they may write it down, have them 
begin reading. Tell them are to 
glance at the clock and put the 
exact time when they finish the article, 
and that they are also to hold up their 
hands upon completing the reading and 
wait for a nod of recognition from you. 
Since the article contains 606 words, 
fast readers should finish in about 1% 
minutes. For all those who finish in this 
amount of time or less, check speed 
column I. Those who require from 1% 
minutes to 2% minutes should be 
checked in speed column II. Pupils 
needing a longer time should have 
speed column III checked and are ap- 
parently in need of corrective work. 
When all pupils have finished, ask 
them to close their magazines and an- 
swer the following True-False ques- 
tions. Let pupils check their own papers 
afterwards, adding % minute to ir 
reading time for each question missed. 
Collect the marked papers and place a 
check in comprehension .column I for 
each pupil who answered all questions 
correctly, column II for those who 
missed one question, and column III 


Hl 


' for those who missed two or more. 


Pupils are to keep their own final time 
score for comparison with next week's 
test, and you will find your chart a 
helpful guide to remedial work. 

1. The main problem of the Amer- 
ican submarine was how to sink a ship 
with no water under it. (T) 

2. The new carrier was launched on 
second day of the submarine’s stay. (F) 

3. The ship made its maiden voyage 
to the bottom of the bay. (T) 

4. The sub commander had to leave 
before he got’ a chance to fire his tor- 


pedoes. (F 
Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Student Quiz Page) 

I. Check 2, 3. 

II. Check 2, 3, 5, 8. 

Ill. 1-T, 2-F, 8-T, 4-T, 5-T. 

IV. 1-T, 2-T, 3-F, 4-T, 5-T. 

V. Check 2; 3. 

Words to the Wise: a? 2-j; 3-q; 4-d; 
5-e; 6-k; 7-a; 8-0; 9-u; 10-i; 11-h; 12-; 


“tg 14-c; 15-n; 16-v; 17-r; 18-m; 19-s; 
20-1. 
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E are living in an age which 
will be increasingly domi- 
nated by the airplane, au- 
thorities agree. Our young le must 
pe? + har Aagrligenm Meee er 
sibilities that life in such an age will 

as well as for its pleasures and 
orts in time of peace. To aid teach- 
ers in presenting this important new 
subject, Scholastic will from time to 
time publish on this page brief notices 
of pertinent materals. 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES: 


A series of eighteen books prepared 
for use in elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools by the Aviation 
Education Research Groups of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska, and published by the Macmillan 
Company. The series was prepared 
with the cooperation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and sponsored 
by the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences. All books are illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. Four of the 
books are teachers’ manuals for use 
with particular texts. The others are 
described below: 


brin; 


Teachers’ Guidebooks: 


1. Education for the Air Age, N. L. 
Engelhardt Jr. Teachers’ guidebook. Offers 
preview of whole series. List price 24c. 

2. Aeronautics in the Industrial Arts 
Program, Gordon O. Wilber and Emerson 
Neuthardt. For both elementary and high 
school teachers. 

8. Elementary School Science in the Air 
Age, Charles K. Arey. Teachers’ guide. 
Principles of aeronautics. List price 72c. 

4. Physical Science in the Air Age, J. G. 
Manzer, M. M. Peake, and i M. Leps. 
Teachers’ guide. Presents study of funda- 
mental ag FE of physics as applied to 
the airplane. List price 80c. 

5. Globes, Maps and Skyways, Hubert 
A. Bauer, Students’ or teachers’ guidebook. 
High school level. Bibliography of books 
and films. List price 40c. 


Student Textbooks: 


6. Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for 
High Schools, prepared by Columbia 
Teachers College ‘cere Designed for 
either one-year or two-year course. Bibliog- 
raphy, glossary. List price $1.32. (Teach: 
ers’ manual by George F. Stover. ) 

7. ear ye of Pre-Flight Aeronautics 
for High Schools, prepared by Universi 
of Nebraska Grow Sieaied tr pega 
course. Bibliography, ae: List price 
96c. ( Teachers’ manual. ) 

8. Flying High, Rose N. Cohen. Anthol- 
ogy of aviation ‘literature for junior high 
school En: - classes. Bibliography of 
books and films. List price’ 78c. 


Teaching Aidson AV 1 ATION 





9. Wings for You, E. A. Cross. Anthol- 
ogy of aviation literature. List price 76c. 

10. Social Studies for the Air Age, Hall 
Bartlett. (Mr. Bartlett prepares the social 
science teachers’ section for Scholastic.) 
List price 60c. 

11. Human Geography in the Air Age, 
George T. Renner. Text for high school 
students. With study helps, bibliography 
and glossary. List price 64c. (Teachers’ 
manual, Geographic Education for the Air 

e, 20c.) 

12. The Air We Live In, Renner and 
Bauer. Discussion text of méteorology, 
atmosphere, and weather. Bibliography of 
films and books. List price 36c. 

18. The Biology of Flight, Frederick L. 
Fitzpatrick and Karl A. Stiles. List price 
64c. ( Teachers’ manual. ) 

14. Mathematics in Aviation, George 
Osteyee. Text for high school students. 
Bibliography. List price 64c. 





4 New Air Game 


Lewis Instructor Games offers a new ai) 
youth game called “Air Combat Trainer, 
approved by the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C. It is played 
on an aerial map of an industrial center, 
with military objectives marked in. Planes 
are miniature silhouettes of Boeing Flying 
Fortresses, Curtiss Warhawks, Douglas 
Bombers, and other models. Object of 
game, played with spinner cards, is to 
score 7 bomb hits before being driven 
from combat area. Teaches formations, 
maneuvers and combat technique. Aids in 
recognition of our own and foreign planes. 
Price $1.95. (Lewis Instructor Games, 16 
E. 52nd St., New York City.) 

yx. 
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The Teacher's Job 
In the War 
By Elmer Davis 


We publish here a brief excerpt from an 
important and stimulating address by 
Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of War 
Information, presented recently at the 
National Institute on Education and the 
War, at Washington (see Sept. 21 issue). 
Further excerpts from this and other edu- 
cational addresses will appear in future 


~ issues.—Ed. 


Yaeger who is engaged in edu- 
cation, whether dealing with chil- 


_dren or with adults, has -got to teach 


and go on teaching, not only now but 
so long as the need endures. Students 
must be taught, to begin with, that they 
are living in historic times—more his- 
toric than any they have ever read 
about in the histories; that this is no 
ordinary war and no ordinary crisis, but 
— the greatest turning point in 
uman destiny, to date. Science and 
technology have given us the tools 
which could build a better world than 









3-T 


an could have imagined a few © 
decides ago; or which could blow up 


right back into savagery. 

i than ever = the human 
race has its destiny in its own hands; 
barring some unpredictable astronomi- 
cal catastrophe, the future will be what 
men make it. Teach your students, then, 
that our future will be what we are 
strong enough, and resolute enough, 
and intelligent enough to make it 
against the opposition of able and ruth- 
less men who are determined to make 
it something else. Teach them that there 
is no Santa Claus, that we will get no 
more than we work for, and that unless 
we work hard enough and intelligently 
enough we shall be worse off then we 
could ever have imagined. 

Above all, teach them that when we 
have won the war the crisis will not be 
over—will indeed have come to its most 
critical stage; that we can’t afford to 
stop working and stop thinking when 
the shooting stops. Teach them that 
when they wake up tomorrow morning 
it won't be yesterday; that there is no 
going back—to normalcy, to a golden 
age real or imagined, or to an age 
which if not golden was at any rate 
familiar and comprehensive. Whether 
we like it or not, we have got to go 
ahead, in one direction or the other- 
up, or down. 











| MINIMUM RATE 


Rested. 


CEILING PRicE 


905 $ 


ROOMS 


a minimum rate room at 
ington costs exactly the 
same as it did in 1939! It’s still 
+$4.00—and more than one-half 
the total number of rooms in 
“New York’s Friendly Hotel” are 
now, as before, available at that 
ceiling price...all outside with ~ 
combination tub and 
shower, tow omen | 
ice-water, full-lengt 
mirror, four-station 
radio. Home of the 
famous Hawaiian Room. 


thie! 
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LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48th ST, N.Y.C. 
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YOUR STUDENTS WILL READ THE 


‘\ Greatest Story Of Modern Times 


\ & 


in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE This Year 


THE STORY of the coming vital months will 
be one of the greatest stories ever told. It will 
be the story which future generations of Ameri- 
cans will read and study and be thrilled by. It’s 
the story of free people’s gigantic struggle 
against the shadow of another dark age—it’s 
the greatest story of modern times. 


As told by the newspapers and the radio it’s a mighty confusing 
story—and each day it becomes harder and harder to follow. In the 
past it was desirable to have as many students as possible subscribe to 
a classroom magazine, now it’s of vital importance that they do so. 
Your students will need the fresh clear picture of contem 
affairs which SCHOLASTIC presents each week. They need O- 
LASTIC to show them how their world of tomorrow is growing out of 
today’s events. 


MAIL YOUR DEFINITE ORDER TODAY 
And You Won't Miss a Single Issue 
SCHOLASTIC Magazines—430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio ~ 
Please enter my order for: [[] Semester [] School Year 
weekly copies SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition—65c a Semester 
weekly copies SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition—50¢ a Semester 
weekly copies SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition—50c a Semester 


and send me copies of the Teachers Edition (One Teacher Edition desk copy 
with weekly lesson plans supplied with each order of 10 or more). 
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A Few Coming Features in 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 


In The Social Studies Edition 


FORUM OF THE FUTURE—The 
Coming World Order, a Discussion 
by distinguished scholars on the 
topic, “Resolved: That in the event 
of an Allied victory, the United Na- 
tions should adopt a plan of federal 
union with those nations as a nu- 
cleus.” 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS—What Kind of 
Taxes to Pay for the War? 
Concentration of War Production 
Supplies for a Second Front 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS—India: A Con- 
flict That Affects the Whoie World 
Vichy France—Neutral or Enemy? 
Will Germany Crack? 

INSIDE WASHINGTON—Was 

News Letter by Creighton J. 

Babson Statistical Bureau. Topics: 

A Unified Military Command 


The War Man er Commission 
Colagrens andthe Fall Rlectlans 
In The English Edition 


STORIES, PLAYS AND ESSAYS by 
. these dis 


P ay 
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Your Job and the War: Vocatiunal 
Guida by Norman Carlisle 








ADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
M is the greatest living woman. 
Not only as the wife of China’s 
Generalissiino Chiang, the leader of 
450,000,000 people, but in her own 
right she fulfills the conditions of great- 
ness in a leader. 

In the long years of revolution and 
war which have swept over her huge 
country, she has tirelessly extended 
comfort, aid and inspiration to the low- 
liest and most helpless of their victims; 
she has implacably sought to punish the 
aggressors, and in all the desperate and 
heartbreaking conditions which have 
faced her country, she has been un- 
flinching, honorable and cheerful. By 
her own explosive spirit, she has helped 
to bring about a vast — change 
in the spirit of her people. And to 
able to change for the better the spirit 
of a whole nation, is, after all, the mark 
of greatness. Above all, her “person- 
ality” excites honest affection, profound 
interest and deep admiration in other 
peoples and other nations besides her 
own. 

“Personality” eternally defies analy- 
sis. But on 10 simple counts one may 
delineate, if not explain, the-greatness 
of this 44-year-old Chinese woman. _ 

First: Madame Chiang is one of the 
world’s best wives. No one in China 
curries favor with Mayling (“Beautiful 
Mood”) Chiang by insinuatihg that she 
is “the power behind the throne,” or the 


brains behind the Gissimo. She knows ~ 


that she is, at best, the moon, while 
he is the sun of China, and that the 
light that shines from her is his reflected 
glory. Quite simply, Madame believes 
that without her husband China today 
would probably be a Japanese province, 
but that without, her Chiang would 


still be in there 
fighting, not so well, 
a ... but still 
ghting. For 15 lon 
years, she has etnaa.| 
—not shouldered—all 
,his disappointments, 
discomforts and dan- 
gers. 
After a seven- 
year courtship — a 
courtship of which her Christian Chi- 
nese mother did not approve because at 
that time young General Chiang was a 
heathen, Miss Mayling Soong took 
Chiang to Christianity. And he took her 
to the altar. They were married in 
Shanghai in 1927 by the President of 
the Y.M.C.A. Mayling wore a beautiful 
white veil and carried a sheath of lilies, 
like any Western bride. But unlike any 
Western bride, from that day on May- 
ling Chiang seldom knew the comforts 
of a home, or the peace of domesticity. 
Bridegroom Chiang had a Commu- 
nist revolution on his hands, a disunited 
country to awaken to progress, and, 
later, a terrible foreign enemy to beat. 
A soldier’s wife, she lived with the 
General in bivouacked camps all over 
China. She flew with him in airplanes 
over needlepointed mountain ranges, 
she slept an ate with him in dugouts 
among the falling shells. And always 
she gave him comfort, loyalty and en- 
couragement. So for 15 years she has 
been Target No. 2 for the assassin’s 
bullet, the traitor’s poison and the Japa- 
nese enemy's bombs. 


Worth Ten Divisions 


The highest tribute that any~ man 
could pay to a helpmate, Chiang Kai- 
shek has paid to his wife. When an 
interviewer, urging him to send Ma- 
dame Chiang to America, said, “She 
would be worth a division to you 
there,” Chiang replied, “Ah, but she is 
worth 10 divisions to me here, by my 


‘ side, in China!” Madame Chiang knows 


as well as any wife alive “what every 
woman knows” — that to put her hus- 
band’s interests and aims and dreams 
first, to guide and never to lead, to 
counsel and never to command, to sug- 


fied se~ a) 
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MADAME 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Why the wife of China’s Generalissimo is 
considered one of the world’s great women 


By Clare Boothe 


gest and never to insist, is to stay not 
only supreme in his heart but foremost 
in his councils. Today everyone in 
China knows that the Gissimo is the 
mainspring of China’s great war effort 
and the dynamo of the Chinese Renais- 
sance—but they also know that Madame 
Chiang supplies much of the electrical 
energy... . 

Second: Madame Chiang is one of 
world’s best mothers. Perhaps no other 
woman living has played the role of 
mother to so many babies, children and 
young boys and girls. She has person- 
ally adopted 40,000 war orphans. She 
has made it her unique business to see, 
not only that they are fed and clothed, 
instructed to read and write, given voca- 
tional training, but that like good chil- 
dren of a good mother, they grow up 
rote, J one another and—China. She 
spends hours and days of her time, visit- 
ing with them, talking with them, sing- 
ing and playing with them, planning 
and hoping for them. 


The New Life Movement 

Third: Madame Chiang is one of the 
world’s great organizers. In the early 
days of her marriage she started what 
came to be known as the New Life 
Movement in China. This movement, 
ridiculed at first by the intelligentsia, 
began by fighting a nation-wide. cam- 
paign against dirty houses and dirty 

ies, against spitting in _— places 
and against frivolities of all sorts among 
the upper classes. But wre the years 
the movement has gradually widened 
until it is now a dynamic political and 
social force in China. Today it has en- 
listed the aid of Chinese women every- 
where—brought Chinese women who 
have never before been out of their 
“back yards” into the arena of public 
life; inspired them to take part in gov- 
ernment, to educate the “underprivi- 
leged”; to instruct young girls how to 
be healthy and useful mothers; to insti- 
tute schools for vocational training, han- 
dicrafts. and scientific farming; to fight 
a woman’s war against sloth, corrup- 
tion and ignorance among the masses; 
to help do away with child slavery, 
“the scourge of China,” and opium 









smoking (smugglers today are summar- 
ily akg care Me to take a 
vigorous part in the reconstruction of 

ina, in the very midst of Japan's 
brutal effort to destroy it. No feminist, 
Madame Chiang has nevertheless liber- 
ated for useful social activity more 
members of her sex than any other 
woman alive. 

Fourth: She is the nearest thing to a 
Joan of Arc that this decade has pro- 
duced. For a long time she was Chief 
of China’s Air Force. She was one of 
the first in China to see the importance 
of air power in modern combat. With 
her air generals she plotted the cam- 
paigns of China’s young air service until, 
when the World War broke over 
Europe, her air force was whittled out 
of the skies by the vastly superior Jap 
planes. When at last China construct 
its own plane factories and began to 
build up its own air force again—she 
turned the job over to "ise who 
had at last become as belligerently air- 
minded as she was. She has visited the 
front lines under shell-fire time and time 
again with the Gissime and, in the 
many bombings she has undergone, she 
is the first to leave her shelter and go 
among the soldiers arid citizens to rally 


them. 


A Modern Florence Nightingale 
Fifth: She is also the nearest thing to 


a Florence Nightingale that this decade 
has produced. She has worked inces- 
santly to develop a strong and well- 
equipped Chinese Red Cross. In*a land 
where Chinese ladies were taught 
throughout the centuries never to “lose 
face” before the lower classes by serv- 
ing them, in a land traditionally indif- 
ferent towards wholesale suffering, she 
has herself washed the gangrened féet 
of farmer-soldiers and bound the 
wounds of peasants caught in air raids. 

Sixth: She is one of the world’s most 
influential missionaries. Both her Amer- 
ican-educated Chinese father, Charles 
Jones Soong, and her Chinese-born 
mother, Katherine Nyi Soong, were de- 
vout Methodist - Episcopal missionaries 
and she has carried on the spirit of their 
work in China. Her greatest triumph 
was, of course, the conversion of the 
Gissimo. Since then, many of China’s 
leaders have adopted Christianity be- 
cause in Madame Chiang and the Gis- 
simo, they have seen that Christianity 
seems to work certain miracles that had 
not seemed possible in China before. 
She has promulgated Christian teach- 
ing and education in the great Chinese 
universities and missionary work among 
the people. Every member of Mayling 
Chiang’s powerful family is a Christian. 

Seventh: She is one of the world’s 
most famous bi-linguists. She spent the 
formative years of her life—from the 
time she was 10 years old to the time 


gen 
has also published 


two books (Stuffed Shirts and Eu- — 


rope im the Spring) and many arti- 
cles, interviews and short stories 
which have appeared in the maga- 
zines. Miss Boothe who is the wife 
of Henry R. Luce, editor of Léfe, 
Time and Fortune in private life, has 
just received the Republican nomi- 
nation for Representative from the 
Fourth Connecticut district. 


she was 19—in America, largely in the 


South. She was graduated from Welles- 
ley College in 1917. Her English (she 
calls it her American) is flawlessly idio- 
rancor with a soft Southern ac- 
cent. Indeed, she had to learn to speak 
Chinese when, as a young woman, she 
at last returned to Shanghai. Today she 
writes and both languages so 
well that if she had no other claim to 
fame she would be well-known: in both 
countries as an orator and a writer. 

Eighth: She has done more than any- 
one living or perhaps than any human 
being that ever lived to bring to the 
‘peoples of the East a knowledge of the 
West, and to the people of the West a 
knowledge of the East. The ‘marked 
trend in China today towards West- 
ern culture, Western methods and a 
Western “outlook” can be largely traced 
te. her influence, not only on the Gis- 
simo—who has never been out of the 
Orient and who speaks only one word 
of English, “darling,” which he uses to 
his wife—but also to her influence on 
all of China’s key men, and, most 
directly, on the people themselves 

To the people she is ever extoll- 
ing the merits of Western progressivism 
and industrialism. Her vigorous “West- 
ern approach” to the historic question 
of disease, poverty, suffering and death 
has done much to kill the fatalism and 
resignation that have so long impris- 
oned the Chinese spirit. Conversely, in 
her writings, her hes, her short- 
wave broadcasts to this country, and by 
the supreme examples of herself, she 
has shown America and Europe not 
only the vast political and military im- 


‘over muddy roads. Very, 


against J. - 
pletely without friends. Madame Chiang 
always counseled the Gissimo, in spite 
of his. anti-Communist bias, to k 

Russia an active unofficial ally, ot § 
also, to keép her well-loved America a 
potential ally. Embittered as she also 
must have been with the West's ap- 
peasement policy of militarily and eco- 
nomically aiding Japan in the very face 
of facts that screamed to be recognized, 
Madame Chiang and the ‘Gissimo sel- 
dom lost their patience, recriminated or 
threatened, Re never, never sold out, 
or made deals with other Axis ers—- 
although the history of the past five 
years in China is of pegs erin’ 
the pressure that was applied on the 
Gissimo, and Madame Chiang, to do so. 


A Dynamic Spirit 
Tenth: She is one of the world’s most 
and charming and human 
women. She is about five feet, four 
inches tall. She has a slim figure, great 
black eyes and lovely little hands. But 
no photograph, as the expression goes, 
ever “does her justice.” Her beauty does 
not lie in feature or form, but in move- 
ment and color. You know no more 
about the beauty of Madame Chiang 
by looking at a photograph of her than 
you would know, from a p aph, 
about the beauty of a bird if you had 
never seen one fly. Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek is a dynamic spirit, a woman 
of so many expressions and moods that 
they would be only in the range of a 
Duse or Bernhardt. Because she’s hu- 


tired—after a big bombing of Chung- 
king, or many hours in a car driving 


| often she 

“a r ‘ns final poet 

py: But in 3 
discontent and unhappiness are usu 
the measure of her boundless 
China, which are greater, alas, 
even she can og peng This 
i: her fate. Because, great 
coon she is something of a 

gure, too. 


Copyright 1942 by the United 
Magazine Corporation. Reprinted by 
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ZRE is a young writer who 
ad takes a well-worn subject 
(who of us hasn't written a 
little piece on a walk we've taken?) 
and, by her use of detail, manages to 
pass on to the reader some of her own 
excitement and sense of discovery in 
ordinary things. 

If you can bring such fresh enthusi- 
asm as this to a jaded theme topic, 
there is a place for you in the Round 
Table. If you can make such a gay 
adventure out of simple happenings, 
there is a welcome for you every- 
where. 


Discovering America 


It was good to gec out into the air 
after a week of school. I felt like doing 
a couple of cartwheels and a back jack- 
knife. All’s well as long as there’s sun- 
shine on a clear Sunday morning and 
no homework to hold one back. 

I climbed up Kelly’s Butte, and for a 
while contemplated climbing the air- 
plane beacon, but with that stron 
chinook blowing I decided not to risk 
it. Standing on the summit of the hill, 
I stretched my arms into the air, and 
with the wind blowing my skirt and hair 
I felt like one of those pictures entitled 
“Victory” or “Freedom from pain with 


‘THE ROUND TABLE . 
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bluebird corn plasters.” When my arms 
got tired, I took them down and won- 
ered what next to do. 

To the south was the Willamette 
River, sparkling and chuckling in the 
sunlight, the green bridge that spans it, 
the lumber mills, the gravel crusheries, 
a plume of white smoke trailing after a 
freight train. I clambered down the hill 
and walked along the first road I came 
to. The sky above was incredibly tur- 
quoise. Little birds on telephone wires 
were broadcasting their pep talks. It was 
exhilarating and ‘elightful. 

Two little boys passed me on a 
bicycle, laughing at some secret of their 
own. A car passed, stopped, and the 
driver yelled, 

“Want a ride?” 

“In this weather?” I answered. 

A horse passed me and its rider reall 
looked like a cowboy—something whic 
still thrills me. Cowboys! Now I know 
what they really are. They walk around 
Eugene’s side streets on Saturday with 
their funny heels, and tight denim jeans. 
They are invariably unshaven and smok- 


" ing pipes. The glamour of the wild and 


wooly west! Mostly wooly. 

A sign on a fence post said, “Conley’s 
Blossom Farm—No Trespassing.” I went 
in. A man came out of the house and 


watched me belligerently. 
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“Hello,” I grinned. “Are you Mr. 
Conley?” "Tr " 

.“I'm Mr. Conley,” he answered sol- 
emnly. 

I put out my hand. “Hello, Mr. Con- 
ley. Do you farm blossoms? What blos- 
soms? I hope I'm not intruding. You see, 
I was just taking a walk and I saw your 
no trespassing sign, so I came in to find 
out what not to trespass.” 

He laughed and I spent the next halt 
hour inspecting his acres of tulips, daf- 
fodils and beautiful blue crocuses. I 
promised to return the next spring. 

I passed a house where a woman in 
a brightly printed housecoat faced a 
man over a great log which they were 
sawing in half. She had a wrist watch 
on her arm; he was smoking a cork- 
tip cigarette. It was a modern house 
with venetian blinds. I could imagine 
her grandmother in homespun helping 
his grandfather in buckskin to chop the 
logs with which to build their house in 
an acre of cleared land in a forest of 
Douglas fir. But they must have felt 
much like their descendants—on a warm 
golden morning like this. This is Amer- 
ica—a housecoat from Fifth Avenue 
(through Montgomery Ward) sawing 
wood with a pair of western cords. 

Finally-I came to the McKenzie 
River. I ate my lunch on an island in 
the middle of the river. As I munched 
and munched and munched (that’s 
from Macbeth) two little girls came and 
sat beside me on the log and chattered. 
Two nice kids—cute and smart as a 
Mexican hairless. There was a time 
when I would have scorned them 
slightly. Hicks! But now I know that 
some farmers are the nicest people in 
the world. That’s America! 

Marguerite Wittwer, 15 
Eugene (Oregon) High School 
Juliette C. Gibson, Teacher 





ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


O PIONEERS! By Willa Cather. 


T’S curious how we remember the first 


time we saw a book that has become . 


one of our friends. The first time I saw 
this one was on a bookshop counter. I 
opened it and began to read, standing 
by the table, then took it home, reading 
all the way. It had taken me up bodily, 
placed me on a Midwestern farm where 
I had never been, and put me face to 
face with a young woman of whom I 
was at first a trifle afraid, so strong and 
fearless she was. But I soon lost that 
sensation and became her friend, one 
might say her confidante, for she was 


not a woman to tell her trials to others. 
You had to guess them. 

This is a story of prairie pioneering, 
and there is a double murder that 
wrings the heart with sympathy. The 
crime is committed out of ignorance 
and blind fury, not deliberate cruelty. 


* But above all it is a story of Alexandra 


Bergson, a “triumphant sort of person.” 
Alexandra was the sort of woman a wide 
new land needs—heroic in work, in hope 
and in forgiveness. She was capable of 
realizing that this land belongs to the 
future. e come and go, but the land 
is always here. And the people who love 
it and understand it are the people who 
own it—for a little while.” 


NIGHT FLIGHT. By Antoine de Saint 
Exupery. 
You have no doubt read Wind, Sand 


and Stars; if not don’t wait to do so. 
But don’t overlook this author’s other 


books. His latest, Flight to Arras (which 
tells how he was sent out, with an ob- 
server and a gunner, on a reconnais- 
sance flight around the burning town 
of Arras) is the noblest book to come 
out of the defeat of France. 

Night Flight was published in Eng- 
lish ten years ago. It is the story of an 
airport in Buenos Aires. Night planes 
are coming in from Chile, Patagonia, 
and Paraguay. TheEuropean mail plane 
is preparing to go out. One plane is 
caught in a storm over the Andes, fights 
bravely, bxt crashes. News reaches the 
airport. Its chief knows that if he holds 
up even one niglt flight it will be the 
end of all of them. The mail plane 
leaves for Europe on time, seaaihe or 
not. 

This is a story of cold courage, of 
beauty that can still exist in a mechani- 
cal age, of determination such as keeps 
the sky full of planes, no matter what 
form of death may be in the wind. 
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‘w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


I. WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA? 


When you have met Gordon, the wonder-child of “The 
Had-Been,” and read his story, check two statements which 
seem to you to be sensible. 

(1) Gordon was a selfish, thoughtless child incapable of learn- 
ing anything except from books. 

(2) He learned that “misery loves company.” 

(3) A moment's pause is enough to show most people that 
gloating over another's misfortune is an empty pleasure. 

(4) Gordon showed lack of respect for his ents. 

(5) He was always generous where other people were 
concerned. 


ll. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE OF CHARACTER? 


Mr. Howard, the elderly traveler of The Pied Piper, has 
certain characteristics which you should recognize among 
those listed below. Check four appropriate ones. 


(1) cruel (5) quick-tempered 
(2) frank, outspoken (6) complacent 

(3) unselfish (7) ney. scheming 
(4) slow to understand (8) kindly 


. 
iil. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


A careful study of “Adventures in Reading” should help 
you answer these True-False questions. Mark T for true 
statements, F for false ones. 

1._O Pioneers! is a story about a strong and fearless woman. 

2.—-It takes place in a large eastern city. 

3.—It was written by Willa Cather. 

4.__Night Flight, Wind, Sand and Stars, and Flight to Arras 
are all by the same author. 

5.—WNight Flight is the story of an airport in Buenos Aires. 


IV. WHAT A LIFE! 


In “Poems to Remember” you will find a short biography 
of Wordsworth. When you have read it carefully, answer 
these True-False questions, marking T for true, F for false. 

1.._Wordsworth was in France during the French Revolution. 

2.__He was born in the Lake District in England. 
3.—Wordsworth never married. 

4.—_He lived with his sister Dorothy. 

5.—Among their visitors was the poet Coleridge. 


Vv. DO YOU GET THE POINT? 


Clare Boothe’s essay shows Madame Chiang Kai-shek in 
many lights. Check two statements from the list below 
which seem to you to be appropriate. 

(1) Madame Chiang is the real “power behind the throne” in 
China. 

(2) She shines in Chiang’s reflected glory. 

(3) She believes in guiding rather than leading, suggesting 
rather than insisting. — 

(4) Like all women in public life, she is cold and impersonal 


in her dealings with others. 


w EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 
—And join ‘the discussion: 


1. Should a brilliant student hide his knowledge in order to. 


avoid embarrassing others? (See “The Had-Been” ) 


2, When responsibility is forced upon one, does he have the 
right to reject he (s Seo “The Pied ) 

8. What are the duties and. privileges of a public figure? (See 
“Madame Chiang Kai-shek”) 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Make a list of three or four questions you think might 
stump Gordon, the Answer-Kid. 

2. Write an informal account of your experiences with some 
book you have enjoyed. : 


8. Write as interestingly as this week's “Round Table” con- 


tributor on a walk you have taken. 
4. Write a short article telling who you think is the greatest 
living man or woman and explaining your choice. 


w MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Match up these words from “The Had-Been” with the 
meanings in Column II. To make it harder there are two 
extra meanings. Then read down Column I for an impor- 
tant message. It spells victory for all of us! 


1. Buoyantly a. joyously; cheerfully 
2. Unobtrusively b. a tropical plant 
8. Yeoman c. disheartened; discouraged 
d. in a twisted way 
wolfe: e. fragrance; perfume 
YE as f. with fear 
6. Rectified = a hialeaile 
7. Blithely h. figure cast by a shadow 
8. Obscurity i. seen clearly 
9. Nucleus j. without attracting attention 
10. Discerned k. corrected 
11. Silhouette L at the same time 
; m. depression of spirits 
12 Appeetonialy a csctg: bate 
” ir 0. state of being unknown 
14. Dispirited p. light-heartedly 
15. Sardonic q- @ petty officer in the U. S. Navy 
16. Tribute r. showing interest or gratitude 
17. Appreciative s. in a convincing manner 
18. Melancholia t. selfish; greedy 


u. the center cf a larger body 
v. acknowledgment of worth 


19. Persuasively 
20. Simultaneously 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Gestapo ( gé shtah pé). German secret . (The Pied Piper) 

Aone de Saint ble (an twahn eye & @ ok fa). 
French airman and writer. (“Adventures in Reading” ) 

Buenos Aires (bwd nés i ras). Capital of Argentina. (“Adven- 
tures in Reading”) 

Chile (ché la). South American republic. (“Adventures in 
Reading” ) 

Chiang Kai-shek (chyahng ki shék). Chinese generalissimo and 
political leader. (“Madame Chiang Kai e. 
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NO Z00T SUITS, 


WAR BOARD SAYS 











‘ 


Paese in N. Y. World Telegram 


| pes jitterbugs in the zoot suits with 
the drape shapes and the juke coats 
are also in a jam-—so jettison the jive 
and give with the ears while the War 
Production Board swings out on the 
down beat. 

Hitting the blue note softly, this is it: 

Male rug-cutters with long coat-tails, 
baggy knees and chest-high britches are 
due for a scissors session. And the gal 
gates with low-slung jackets are slated 
to meet the same Uncle Sam shears. 

Frank Walton, deputy chief of WPB’s 
textile, clothing and leather branch, 
says these “so-called garments,” as he 
puts it, violate the men’s and women’s 
clothing simplification orders. * 

The men’s zoot suit is a hep-cat’s garb 
and the coat is something sharp. It 
swirls from knee to ankle-length and 
flips when the tune gets peppy. The 
trousers are ankle-snug and loose at the 
knees—like Podunk’s track team’s sweat 
pants—and rise so high that a gun in the 
belt could be worn like a shoulder 
holster. 

The juke coat is a solid set of thread. 
It’s a women’s jacket, cut long to look 
like the men’s. ~ 

Mr. Walton says that the “spreading 
craze” is a waste of fabric® and unpatri- 
otic when “we have a war on our hands 
that. requires saving all the cloth” for 
“our soldiers and sailors and for neces- 
sary civilian clothing.” 

“We are 
action be taken against all manufac- 
turers found violating these orders, as 


well as distributors handling these suits- 


and coats,” he said. 

So that’s the tune, and in this pleat- 
less, tuckless, -cuffless day, it may have 
a hearty chorus. 

Swing those’ scissors, gates! 





*Our special corr dent informs us 
that in the juke joints of the West. Coast, 
the Gulf States, and Harlem, most zoot 
suits are made of cotton. WPB regulations 
apply only to wool—it’s scarce. So you can 
still be patriotic and wear a zoot suit, if 
it’s made of plentiful cotton.—Ed. 


oing to recommend that | 












































Photo by Edward Rinker, courtesy Jobn Morrell & Co. makers of Red Heart Dog Food 


PRIZE SHOTS 
with G-E Flash Bulbs 


When an expert gets an assignment for a picture that’s full 
of action, what does he do about it? Well, he begins by 

_ using enough light. That permits a fast shutter speed which 
will help him catch it. 


Take this picture above. One pup squirming around is a tough 
subject; three at a time, all sharp and clear, is almost impos- 
sible. But Edward Rinker solved the problem by using 4‘ 
G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamps No. 11... with high speed 
panchromatic film, at 1/200 F.32 ... and got a winner! 









What the G-E mark on a flash bulb will always mean to you 


1. MAZDA Research .... with 3. More light at less cost. 
all its constant improvements While MAZDA Research has 
of light output and flash bulb _ been finding new ways to give 
performance. you more light for better pic- 
2. Sixty years of lamp-making tures, G-E prices have been 


experience that helps assure repeatedly reduced. 
you dependable uniformity. 











M4AzDA Research Leads the Way 


G‘-E MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 
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Wright Brothers made many experimental glider flights at K 


International News 


itty Hawk, N. C., 


before they discovered how to control the flight of the plane. Gliders 
were launched down wooden runway by weights and pulley system. 


v.38. Army Air Forces 


Lieut. General Henry H. Arnold, who 
commands the U. S. Army Air Forces, 


has the nickname of’Happy” Arnold. 


By Major Nathaniel F. Silsbee 


Chief, Information and Education Division, Public Relations Office, U. $. Army Air Forces 


HEN the present world crisis 
W: over, historians will undoubt- 

edly write that this war was 
won in the air. Thousands of America’s 
young men are now being trained -as 
pilots, navigators, bombardiers, gunners, 
technicians, and mechanics. Soon, they 
will form an air army of more than a 
million men, to man the airplanes that 
are rolling off our production lines. 

All this is afar cry from August 2, 
1909, the date otew & regarded as the 
birthday of the Army Air Forces. On 
that memorable date, a board of officers, 
after severe tests, decided to purchase 
the Wright Brothers’ airplane. 

Let’s see what kind of aircraft that 
was. It was a biplane with a wing spread 
of about 40 feet and a wing area of 
some 500 square feet. The weight was 
about 800 pounds. Two small pusher 
propellers, mounted in the rear, were 
driven by chains from a tiny gasoline 
engine. The airplane’s landing gear con- 
sisted of two runners, or skids, and the 
re was launched from a monorail. It 

ad no guns, of course. 

In 1914, on July 18, the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps was created. 
The first action which our fighting air 
force saw was during the punitive ex- 
pedition to Mexico in 1916. The high 
point of this “air campaign” took place 
when an aviator dropped a crude home- 
made bomb into a Mexican bandit 


camp. 

In the meantime, airplanes on the 
Western Front in the World War began 
to carry machine guns; a>rial dog-fights 
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captured the imagination of the war cor- 
respondents; and spectacular raids had 
been made over London. The belliger- 
ents were using, not dozens of airplanes, 
but hundreds of them. 

When we went to war on April 6, 
1917, our total Army aviation consisted 
of 65 officers (only 35 of whom were 
flyers), 1,087 enlisted men, and 55 
obsolete airplanes. Not one plane even 
mounted a machine gun. 

Almost overnight the Nation had to do 
a tremendous job; but even in a short 
time we accomplished wonders. We es- 
tablished flying schools all over the 
nation in 1917. Colleges pitched in and 
helped. Almost 15,000 flying cadets 
were trained in this country, and about 
1,800 in Europe. By March 1918, the 
Army aviation strength of America had 
expanded fo 11,000 officers and 120,000 
enlisted men! 

After the war, the aviatiou strength 
which America had labored so hard to 
build was torn down just as quickly. 
Thousands of recently trained pilots, 
who had tasted the thrill of flying, were 
forced to go back into civilian life. Many 
of them became “Barnstormers. 

Likewise, the thousands of airplanes 
which had been built for action in 
Europe had no place to go. For many 


* 


years after the war, American aviation 
production was at a standstill as the 
country tried to absorb these surplus 
planes in civilian flying. 3 

The United States Air Service was 
taken out of the Signal Corps and estab- 
lished as a arate branch in May, 
1918. If it could not be to in quan- 
tity, it determined to lead the world in 
quality and achievement. During the 
1920s and the 1930s, our military air- 
men set altitude records, long-distance 
flying and endurance records, made 
transoceanic, round-the-world, and 
transcontinental flights, and developed 
literally dozens of important new con- 
tributions to the science of flight. 

Today the air srm of the United 
States Army is faced with the test of 
total war, and it is facing that test well. 
It has expanded and become the “Army 
Air Forces”; a streamlinec, up-to-the- 
minute organization. 

The United States Army Air Forces 
are commanded by Lieutenant General 
Henry H. Arnold, one of the world’s 
— air strategists. About half of 

officers on the Army's General Staff 
are air officers, so that the Air Forces 
have a very im t voice in over-all 


planning. There is also what is known 
as an “Air Staff,” composed entirely of 
air officers, which runs the Army- Air 
Forces and is subject only to the orders 
of the General Staff. 
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As a result of a reorganization last- 


March, the Army Air Forces were, for 
the first time, placed on an equal basis 
with other combat gt the Army. 

The ground troops an army are 
organi into companies, battalions, 
regiments, divisions, and so on. It is 
difficult to have a cut-and-dried organf- 
zation for any air force, because as 
are many different kinds of: airplanes, 
ard because particular forces are ordi- 
narily organized for certain types of 
operations. 

For example, an air force for detense 
trom enemy air attack naturally con 


sists of a great many small fighter air- 
planes, and is quite different from an 
advanced striking force, which ranges 


‘ out to sea and bombs enemy ships. 

Generally speaking, the combat units 
ot the Army Air Forces are organized 
as follows: 

The largest combat unit i: the Air 
horce, commanded by a General. Then 
comes the Wing, now used only by the 
Air Transport Command, a non-combat 
organization which transports airplanes, 
men and equipment all over the world. 
The ATC has its Domestic Wing and its 
Fonte Wing, and is commanded by 
Brigadier General Harold L. George. 

Next in line is the Group, which is 
ordinarily commanded by a colonel. 
There are two or more Groups in an 
Air Force. 

A Group is composed of two or more 
Squadrons, each commanded by a 
major. 

A Squadron is composed of two or 
more Elements, with a captain in com- 
mand of each. Another subdivision, 
similar to the Element, is the Flight, 
commanded by the senior flying officer 
in the Element or Flight. 

In the normal organization of an Air 
Force, there is usually one Group of 
bombers and one Group of fighters. 
There also. are a is A fur ground- 
air operations, and base services for 
supply and maintenance. An Air Force 
is a self-contained unit, complete with 
all the necessary ope of airplanes, and 
ready to go anywhere at a moment's 
notice, if necessary. 

For every man who flies in the Air 
Forces, there are about a dozen who do 
not. These members of the ground per- 
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sonnel are responsible for all the ex- 
tremely complex maintenance and plan. 
ning. 

The raid which General Doolittle led 
peo ig wi to cite one instance, re- 
quired weeks and months of careful 
plans and computations. You may be 
quite sure that a lot of people worked 


hard to plan it. 

Seine has to do “operational” 
work for all raids. Somebody has to find 
out where there are appropriate enemy 
targets, in order to figure out the right 
kind of bombs or incendiaries to use, 
and to issue the necessary instructions 
on how to use them. Somebody has to 
know what is the best time of day or 
night to be over the target, and com- 
pute when to leave to get there at the 
right time. 

Somebody has to figure out how to 
get a thousand airplanes into the air at 
one time from many different air fields, 
make sure that they can all join forces 
aloft, and go on their way without con- 
fusion or accidents. These are just a few 
of the problems that have to be worked 
out carefully in advance. 

There is also the problem ot keeping 
airplanes. in repair and properly sup 
plied with everything they need. The 
process of getting enough gasoline for 
a squadron of Flying Fortresses at the 
right time and place is highly compli- 
cated. 

That is not all there is to running the 
Army Air Forces. Airplanes are useless 


without the men to fly them. To make 


sure that we will have enough airmen 


- for the innumerable planes that are 


coming is the job of the Flying Training 
Command. The FTC under Major 
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Wing of plane 








General Barton K. Yount, at present 
operates nearly 100 schools in three 

eat regional training centers in the 
South and Southwest. 

The ground personnel tor our ex 
panding Air Forces must be provided 
too, so there is the Technical Training 
Command to train the airplane and en 
gine mechanics, the meteorologists (who 
study weather ), the armorers art keep 
the guns in condition), and many more. 

The TTC under Major General 
Waiter R. Weaver, with headquarters 
near Pinehurst, N. C., is divided into 
four districts which cover the entire 
country. There are five huge Air Force 
training installations, ee scores of 
schools are in operation. 








Build this authentic 3%’ scale 
Cleveland-Designed Model 
of the daring 
“Cannon-Plane’’ 










AIRACOBRA 


Lock 38 "Li A_swift-flying Allied fighter 
pr — a. with a terrific “‘sting” in its 
85, $4. nose. Mode! is a beautiful 
0 — with ag Span, 
British “Spitfire,” | ° ang Crepes 008 
“ J which gives it high-speed” 
27%". Kit SF-73, $3 | streamiine oerformance. A 
Vough> Sikorsky] real “hit® model with be- 
“Corsair,” 30 3/16.” 


ginners as well as $3 
“old timers. C-D 
Kit SF-79, $3.50. Master Kit $F-76 
‘Wwde: from dealer. of direct Send %« tor Catalog 
{none free). 


Cleveland Model & Supply Co., Inc. 


45088702 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND OHIO 


More War Models 














WHO‘LL WIN THIS DOG FIGHT? 





AIR COMBAT TRAINER has the answers to al! questions on 
Air Combat. Designed by Army Officer, endorsed and played 
by flyers and civilian air groups. Exciting—authentic in tac- 
tics, 48 cutout planes in color. Attack—Defense spinners. 
19 x 28 Combat Area, Bomb Sight and 24-page photo 
booklet showing formations, combat methods, bombing, 
U.S., enemy pianes—ciearly explained. $1.95 pius postage. 
LEWIS INSTRUCTOR GAMES, 16 E. 52 St., N.Y., Dept. S-1 































































announcing - ‘Our Wartime 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS in ART 


Scholastic Magazine's Annual Art Exhibit-is a demonstration of ALL 


the work done-in the high school art classes of Our Country. This year, 


and for the duration, high school art classes eve 


are using their 


talents to strengthen every sector of the vital Home Front. 
@ They are producing posters and drawings for every Home Front 
campaign; in every medium from oil painting to g to photography 


they are portraying how the people of F the Unit 


working and fighting to win the war. 


Nations are 


@ They are telling pictorially “What We Are Fighting For” in this 


“War For Freedom.” 


@ They are answering the message sent to them, through 
Scholastic, by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education: “If the high school artists of America put down with 
brush and pencil the love and pride they hold for their country, 
they will be doing a great service to morale, Draw for Victory!” 

Let us demonstrate in this year’s art classes and in the Regional and 
National High School Art Exhibitions how we high school students are 
helping to win the war on the Home Front and how we are backing up 


our fighting forces in every corner of the World. 











39 SCHOLARSHIPS TO THESE SCHOOLS 


Again this year many of the nation’s leading art schools are co- 
operating with Scholastic by helping to further the art education 
of promising and talented high school seniors. 


American Academy of Art 
American School of Design 

Art Academy of Cincinnati 

Art Career School 

Art Students League of New York 
Buffalo School of Fine Arts 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Chicago Professional School of Art 
Chouinard Art Institute 

_ Cleveland School of Art 
Columbus Art School 

Cranbrook Academy 

Dayton Art Institute 

Denver Art College 

George Peabody College 

Grand Central School of Art 
John Herron Art Institute 

Layton School of Art 

McDowell School of Fine Arts 
Meinzinger Foundation 

Moore Institute of Science and Industry 
Ozenfant School of Fine Arts 
Parsons School of Design 

Pratt Institute 


Rochester Anthenaeum & Mechanics Institute 


School of Design in Chicago 
School of Professional Arts 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
School of the Art Institute 
Syracuse University 

Vesper George School of Art 








Classifications and 
National Prizes 

(De not attempt to enter any classification 

without first getting Scholastic it herds Rules 

Booklet.) 
Chi i 1. OS. 

icago, Ill. Three prizes of $50, $25 and $15 re- 
New York City spectively, and five honorable mentions of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 6 ee each for paintings in oil. M. Grum- 
New York City bacher sponsors this classification. 
bln = veal ae Se 
\ , N.Y. f 

ee Po. and ten ponitakie mentions of $2.50 each 
Chicago, Ill. for pictorial work in water color or tem- 
Chicago, Ill. pera. 
Los Angeles, Calif. B. Three prizes ot $25, $15 and $10 
Cleveland, Ohio and ten honorable mentions of $2.50 each 
Columbus, Ohio for pictorial work in crayons, charcoal 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. payons, dry chalk, sketcho pastels. Sponsor, 
Dayton, Ohio eg American Crayon Co. 
Denver, Colo. - DRAWING INKS, BLACK AND 
Nashville, Tenn. COLORED. 
New York City A. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
Indianapolis, Ind and three honorable mentions for drawings 
Milwaukee, Wis. oo ann ea drawing inks, one of 
New York Ci whic wae 
Detroit, Wilchinée B. ee ee $25, and $10 
Philadelphia, Pa. penlarar gig ner gh comanseer aoe 
New York City yoreneycte le dovctnees 
New York City Higgins Ink Go., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 4. PENCIL DRAWINGS. 
Rochester, NY. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 and 
Chicago, ill. five honorable mentions of _ each. Spon- 
New York City sor, The American Pencil Co 
Wichita, Kansas 5. PEN DRAWINGS. 
Chicago, Ill. A. Three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 for 
mag N.*Y. ay %S 

fine pen drawing. sah seasiien C. Howard 

SEpuncnnnnaseeanneanen 














Hunt Pen Co. 
















FOR THE 16TH YEAR, SCHOLASTIC OFFERS HIGH SCHOOL ARTISTS 
THEIR ONE BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES... 


6. PRINTS. 
Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10, an 
five additional prizes of $2.50 each for 
woodcuts, lithographs, etchings, drypoint 

prints or linoleum ak: prints. 


7. DESIGN FOR FABRICS. 
ber ane gos of $25, $15 and $10, and 
five fo prizes of $2.50 each. 


8. COSTUME DESIGN. 

Three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 in each 
of the four divisions for the best designs 
created for girls of junior and senior high 
school age. (A) Two-piece Suit; (B) 
School Dress; (C) Party Dress; (D) Coat. 
Sponsor, American Viscose Corp. 


9. ADVERTISING ART. 

A. General. All posters pertaining to the 
War Effort and all general aietiibien 
posters. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
and five honorable mentions of $5 each. 

B. Physical Fitness Poster. Three 
prizes of $50, $25 and $15 and five prizes 
of $10 each for the best posters advertisin 
the nutritional value of Nabisco Shredd 
Wheat. Sponsor, National Biscuit Co. 

C. American Humane Poster. Three 
prizes of $50, $25 and $15, and five honor- 
able mentions of $5 each, for the best 
posters on the Care and Protection of Ani- 
mals and Protection of Children. Sponsor, 
American Humane Society. 


10. SCULPTURE AND CERAMICS. 

Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for 
(A) Sculpture; (B) Ceramics and Ceramic 
Sculpture. 


11. METAL CRAFT. 


Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for 
jewelry and small pieces of metal work. 


12. TEXTILE DECORATION. 

Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10, and 
five sets of Prang Textile Color Kits as 
honorable mentions for design applied to 
textiles by free hand brush, stenciling, silk 
screen, air brush or batik—using Textile 
Colors, Water Colors, Crayon or Tempera. 
Sponsor, The American Crayon Co. 


13. MECHANICAL DRAWING AND 
DESIGN. 

A total of $150 in cash in addition to 
honorable mention prizes for three different 
projects in mechanical drawing. Sponsor, 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 


14. PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Because of the limited instruction avail. 
able in Photography, we are dividing that 
classification by age, as follows: : 


Group I. Students under 15 years of age . 


on March 15, 1948. 

Group II. Students 15 years or over on 

March 15, 1943. - 

Total of $382.50 and honorable mention 
prizes for three separate classifications, in- 
cluding General, Artificial Lighting and 
Flashlight. Sponsors are General Electric 
Co., and Kalart Co. 


National Closing Date: March 25, 
1943. For Regional Closing Dates, 
see Scholastic Awards Booklet. 


Here’s What the Awards 
May Mean to YOU! 


1. A chance to see your work dis- 
played in one of the 18 Regional 
High School Art Exhibits to be held 
in 18 of the nation’s leading cities. 
(Sée list of Co-Sponsors.) 

2. An opportunity to have your art 
hung in the world-famous Art Gal- 
leries of the Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh next Spring. 
3. A chance to win one of the 39 
scholarships to the nation’s leading 
art schools. (See List opposite. ) 

4. A chance to win substantial cash 
and merchandise prizes. Any, or all, 
of these things can happen to you. 


Who May Enter 


All undergraduate students in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades 
in any public, private, or parish schools in the 
United States, possessions, and Canada. There 
is no entry fee of any kind. But when you 
enter, you agree to abide by all the rules and 
conditions of the project. Sponsors as listed 
under classifications reserve the right to retain 
and reproduce prize-winning entries. 


Supplementary Awards 


Strathmore Paper Co. offers additional prizes 
to all winners if their work is on Strathmore 
Artist Paper or Boards. 

Agfa Ansco Co. offers additional prizes to all 
winners in photography if their pictures are 
taken on Agfa film. 


GROUP PLAN PROVIDES EQUAL CHANCE FOR ALL 
Prizes listed are given for both Group | and Group II. Group I: Students 
who receive five hrs. or less of art instructon a week. Group Il: 
Students who receive more than five hours a week. 


For Complete Rules and Instructions, Including Sample Entry Blank 
Which Every Entry MUST Bear, write for Free Rules Booklet to: 
Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 





L. Bamberger & Co. 
Wm. H. Block Co. 

E. W. Edwards & Son 
Emery Bird & Thayer 


Halle. Bros. Co. 
Allen W. Hinkel Co. 


The Lamson Bros. Co. 
R. H. Macy & Co. 


Miller and Rhoads 
Orchard & Wilhelm 
Sage-Allen & Co., Inc. 
Schuneman’s, Inc. 

Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc. 
John Shillito Co. 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 


W. M. Whitney & Co. 
Younker Bros. 





REGIONAL EXHIBIT CO-SPONSORS 


This year Scholastic will again have the cooperation of 18 of the nation’s 
greatest department stores in bringing to the attention of the general 
public the artistic achievements of the schools. Regional Exhibits will be 
held by the stores listed below. Students who live in any of the regions 
which these Exhibits will represent (see right hand column) are cautioned 
to. consult the Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet for closing dates. 


Newark, N. J. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Syracuse, New York 
Kansa City, Missouri 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Wichita, Kansas 
Hills, McLean & Haskins Binghamton, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 


Richmond, Virginia 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Hartford, Conn. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rochester, New York 


Albany, New York 
Des Moines, lowa 


State of New Jersey 
State of Indiana 
North Central New York 


Greater Kansas City 
and Western Missouri 


Northeastern Ohio 
State of Kansas 
So. Central New York 
Northwestern Ohio 
Greater New York, in- 
cluding Westchester 
and Long Island 
State of Virginia 
State of Nebraska 
State of Connecticut 
State of Minnesota 
State of Wisconsin 
Southern Ohio 


Central-Western 
New York 


Northeastern New York 
Central lowa 




































































claimed. “Imagine a few little 

things like cole slaw, devilled 
eggs, and dried apricots making such 
a difference in your vitamin content! 
From now on I'm going to be so 
darned healthy—why, I can feel my 
cataracts disappearing already, and, 
as for my scurvy—” 

“W-what?” Midge looked up from 
the magazine she'd been reading 
while Bud worked on his nutrition 
menus. “Oh-h,” she laughed, “are 
you stil] struggling?” 

“Struggling? Look, [ve been at 
death’s door—and you laugh! What 
a pal! You gave me one small dose 
of vitamins and then stuck your 
nose in that magazine and left_ me 
to battle the Grim Reaper alone!” 

“You poor thing!” Midge joined 
in the joke. “Well, 1 was reading an 
article on Vitamin ‘U’—” 

“Vitamin U’?” Bud scratched his 
head. “Don’t tell me they go through 
the alphabet! I quit at D—” 

“This is something different. Vita- 
min “U’ is your personality and the 
impression you make on others.” 
Midge paused. “Bud, do you like for 
people to have opinions?” 

“Opinions? Sure. Don’t you think 
Dotty Lamour wears her sarongs too 
long?” 


‘Wes imagine that! Bud ex- 




















3. VITAMIN “U" 


Midge giggled. “You goof, I mean 
serious opinions.” 

“Oh, I see—like when and where 
the Allies should establish a Second 
Front in Europe. Well—what do you 
think?” he suddenly popped at her. 

“About a Second Front? Well, I— 
that is—you see—” 

“There’s the answer to your ques- 
tion,” Bud said. “If you don’t have 
an opinion, don’t try to express one.” 

“B-but you scared me! Besides, I'm 
not sure I know enough about a sub- 
ject like that.” 

“Exactly my point. If you dont 
know what youre talking about, 
don’t talk!” 














“There's a cooking course for boys too, you know,” Midge said slyly. 


BY GAY HEAD 











he 
phinx al the tine” Midge argued 

Sphi time,” . 

“Everybody forgets ou're living” 

“I dunno about that The Sphinx 
has a very knowing look and, if you 
can listen intelligently, you're still a 
part of the conversation—and* you 
can always ask a question. These 
girls who try to monopolize a’ con- 
versation just to attract attention 
give me the jerks! I've seen plenty 
of others, though, who didn't talk 
much, but had a certain spark—what 
are you smiling about?” 

Midge looked down at the maga- 
zine.\“That’s just what this article 
says: °... the spark that shows you're 
wide-awake, that you're a live wire. 
not a dud!’” 

“That's it! But, say, what are you 
asking me for? I’m no psychologist,” 
Bud protested. “I'm just a hungry 
man—with opinions, though, and one 
of ‘em, is that you and I should open 
a Second Front in the kitchen and 
invade the refrigerator. Agreed?” 

“Thanks, Bud, but I'd er be 
getting home—” 

“And leave me to it? I'd eat vold 
macaroni and potato salad and choc- 
olate pie, then I'd have scurvy and 
pellagra all over again,” Bud threat- 
ened. 

Midge succumbed easily. “Well, in 
that case, I'd better stick around and 
lead the invasion!” she laughed. 


T HERE y‘are,” Bud said, opening 
the refrigerator, “all the orts of 
home! Uh-oh, no more pie! I forgot, 
I ate two pieces at supper. There's a 
piece of cold bacon—” 

Midge surveyed the situation. 
“How about a peanut butter sand- 
wich and a glass of milk?” 

“Peanut butter? Doesn't sound 
very exciting.” 

“You wait—I've an idea! You slice 
the bread while I make the filling.” 

“Not too many vitamins there,” 
Bud said, eyeing her suspiciously as 
she dumped several things into a 
bowl. “I don’t want to be a giant! 
Might not be able to get in a plane,” 

Midge spread a sandwich for him. 
“What do you want to be, a pilot?” 

“Or a bombardier. I'm taking the 
A.T.C.A. course this year. On the 
other hand, I may quit school and 
join the Navy. I'm 17 and school 
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seems a waste of time, if you're go- 
ing in sooner or later—” 

don’t think it’s a waste of time,” 
Midge said firmly. “You're taking 
courses now that will make you bet- 
ter prepared.” 

“Oh, sure, but—say, you've got 
something here!” Bud took another 
bite of the sandwich. “What's in it, 
besides peanut butter?” 

“Just a little cold bacon—crum- 
bled, and a dash of horse radish.” 

“Well, it’s o-kay! Where'd you 
learn such tricks?” 

“In Home Eck. There’s a cooking 
course for boys, too, you know,” she 
added slyly. 

“Don’t look at-me! That's sissy.” 

“It is not! Some of the football 
teams are taking it just to learn bal- 
anced diets. Besides, there might be 
times when you'd need to know how 
to cook.” 

Bud grinned. “You know, for a 
girl who's scared of opinions, you 
sure do talk a lot!” : 

Midge blushed. “Goodness— 

“Don't stop,” Bud laughed. “You're 
doing all right. Uh-oh, I hear foot- 
steps. Must be the Gestapo!” 

“No, the F.B.I. investigating sub- 
versive activities in the kitchen,” 
Tippy said, as she and Woody came 
in the door. “Midge, this is Woody 
Woodson. Woody, Midge Martin— 
and you know Bud.” 

“Hi, Woody!” Bud swallowed the 
last bite of sandwich. “You sure 
missed a swell feed. Of course, you 
might sweet-talk the cook here—” 

“I'm afraid I used up all the 
bacon,” Midge said apologetically, 
“but you two can have the rest of 
my sandwich.” 

Tippy shook her head. “Thanks, 
but we've just had a soda.” 

“No harm in tasting, is there?” 
Woody took a piece of sandwich. 
“Boy, that’s GOOD!” 

“I've often told Midge she ought 
to open a restaurant,” Tippy said. 

“If this is a sample, I'll apply for 
bus boy just to get the left-overs,” 
Woody olfeced. 

“Now that sounds interesting,” 
Midge smiled. “At the moment, 
though, I've simply got to go home. 
It’s after eleven o'clock.” 


“Waitaminute, I’m gonna walk | 


home with you,” Bud said. “I want 
to hear some more about vitamins— 


and opinions,” he added, kidding her. 


NEXT WEEK: “Jam Session” 
Should Girls Wear Slacks to School? 










Let Dura-Gloss have the job! While 
your hands are busy with war-work 
and extra tasks of all kinds, let 
Dura-Gloss keep your nails bright and shining. 
It'll stay right on the job—no polish. wears 
longer (there’s a special ingredient* in Dura- 
Gloss to make it stay on). So keep your nails 
pretty—protect them. You'll find lovely colors 
of Dura-Gloss nail polish at 10¢ counters, each 
at the pleasant price of 10¢. Get ’em today! 


© 1942, torr Laboratories 
Paterson, N. J. 
Founded by E. T. Reynolds 






*The special ingredient is Cbrystallyne, 
a pure and perfect resin. ~ 


















See these handsome Dura-Gloss colors— 
Blackberry Wineberry Mulberry 


DURA-GLOSS 


NAIL POLISH 


Cuticle Lotion Polish Remover Dura-Coat 







QURA-GLOSS 


| PLUS 
TAX 


So little means so much 
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Of the French and Indian War we 


i Fe ‘2 Gre'RE COMING BACK Alive/ A 
HE first U.S. troops to fight on European soil 
in World War Il were American Rangers, 
who took part in the Commando raid on 
Dieppe, France. These specially trained vol- 
unteers were named after Rogers’ Rangers, 
whose courage and resourcefulness won them 
fame during the French and Indian Wars. 
Robert Rogers, a New Hampshire fron- 
tiersman, organized his American Rangers to 
serve as scouts for the British Army. 4 
Rogers’ Hangers knew: ty tee ee : EMY, THE RANGERS MARCHED 9 
sce yam = See i we: DAYS THROUGH SWAMPS, EATING COLD CORN MEAL AND BOLOGNA 
French and Indians scattered behind trees and Sn ee eee le 
rocks and mowed down the surprised foe. ee ANT DUNBAR, HAVE 


YOUR MEN COLLECT 
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THE INDIAN TRIBE WHICH FOR YEARS HAD BEEN MAS- 
FRANCIS RIVER I5 MILES ABOVE THE INDIAN VILLAGE THEY\ \SACRING NEW ENGLAND SETTLERS. , 
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D STEWS NOT SO 
y LADS, BUT + bee 


Mp KNOWING THAT THE SHOOTING OF | Jah 
GAME WOULD GUIDE THEIR ENEMIES, THE | [Asam calles) _ 

RANGERS LIVED ON DRIED CORN, MINNOWS | [AQP ite, SOD, Wl “a 2 | 
AND LIZARDS, DURING THEIR 18-DAY | | & AFTER A TERRIBLE JOURNEY OF MORE THAN 200 MILES, THE 
MARCH TO FORT WENTWORTH, HALF-STARVED RANGERS REACHED FT. WENTWORTH IN WHAT 1S NOW VERMONT. 

















FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


ONE OF OUR AIRCRAFT IS 
ve MISSING. (Alexander Korda- 
United Artists. Directed and 
produced by Michael Powell.) 


THIS BRITISH picture is a straighttor- 
ward account of the experiences of six 
English airmen forced down in con- 
quered Holland. The staunch spirit of 
the Netherlands and the famed British 
pluck combine to effect the eventual 
return of the crew to England and a 
happy ending. Excellent photography 
adds considerably to the picture’s value, 
and its sincerity and unpretentiousness 
must be praised. Suspense and fear for 
the safety of the airmen runs through 
the entire film. 











THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
— (Columbia. Directed and pro- 
duced by George Stevens.) 


FOR A MOVIF which deals with a 
serious. theme in .an entertaining man- 
ner, The Talk of the Town is worth 
seeing. The problem of justice, although 
applied to a fairly familiar lot, receives 
some new treatment at the hands of 
Ronald Colman as a Jaw-loving jurist, 
Cary Grant as a rebellious fugitive, and 
Jean Arthur as a womanly mediator be- 
tween the two. 






THE FOREST RANGERS. (Para- 

i mount. Directed by George 
Marshall. Produced by Rob- 
ert Sisk.) 


THIS. FILM STARTS with a forest 
fire and ends with another—both in 
technicolor—and in between lies a 
strange mixture of effective comedy 
and corny melodrama. Of the two ele- 
ments, the comedy comes out the 
better. 





Movie Check List 
“¥* (Tops: Don’t Miss) 


The Pied Piper. Mrs. Miniver. Across 
the Pacific. The World at War. 








“© (Worthwhile) 


Bambi. The Major and the Minor. Tales 
of Manhattan. Wake Island. Talk of the 
Town. One of Our Aircraft Is Missing. 
The Magnificent Ambersons. Pride of 
the Yankees. 


ec! (So-so) 
The Forest Rangers. Iceland. 




























OLD FAITHFUL 
TUNED PALET PRODUCTS 
FOR BEST RESULTS 






















































THE AMERICAN fl CRAYON COMPANY 








AND 


FAME 
$300 in Cash 


plus many other 
Valuable Prizes! 


ENTER THIS NATIONAL 
SCHOLASTIC CONTEST! 


If you have the slightest bit of artistic talent, 
be sure to enter this Scholastic Contest! You 
may win a valuable cash or art material prize 
as well as National Fame. 


2 AWARDS SPONSORED 
BY THE 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


This year the American Crayon Company again 
sponsors the Textile Award and the Pictorial Award, 
which offer a splendid opportunity for young art- 
ists to attain gnition. Complete details are listed 
elsewhere in this issue 


TEXTILE AWARD 


Ist 2nd ' 3rd 
$25 Prize $15 Prize $10 Prize 


AND MANY OTHER PRIZES! 


8 prizes—$25 first prize, $15 second prize, $10 
third prize, and 5 Prang Textile Color Kits as addi- 
tional prizes. These awards are made for the best 
examples of design applied to textiles using Textile 
Colors, Water Colors, Crayons or Tempera. Duplicate 
orizes for Groups 1 & 2. 


USE PRANG TEXTILE 
COLORS FOR BEST 
RESULTS 


Prang Textile Colors 
are sun resistant, wash- 
able and cleanable 
Brilliant colors — easily 
applied—the perfect 
medium for your entry 
in the Textile Award 
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PICTORIAL AWARDS 


Ist 2nd 3rd 
$25 Prize $15 Prize $10 Prize 


AND MANY OTHER PRIZES! 


13 prizes—$25 first prize, $15 second prize, $10 
third prize, and 10 fourth prizes of $2.50 each 
awarded for pictorial work in water color, crayon, 
dry chaik painting, charcoal, Payons and Pastello. 
Duplicate prizes for Groups 1 & 2. 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT 
IN THIS ISSUE 
FOR FULL DETAILS 


SEND FOR Winning Art Ideas, a portfolic of help- 
ful ideas for the Pictorial and Textile Awards. 
















SANDUSKY OHIO 


SAN FRANCIS(¢ DALLAS 


















~»"SERIESLY SPEAKING 


HAYE you ever crawled out on a 
Tt nice long limb, sat down on the 
very edge and, despite all the swaying, 
actually thought you were safe? If you 
have, you know better by now. We 
never a ‘cause here we go again: 
Here is the winner of the World Series. 


Our crystal ball, which also serves 
us as a fish bowl, tells us that the 
Yankees will win in six games. How- 
ever it doesn’t tell us whom the Yan- 
kees wil] beat. But it doesn’t make 
any difference. At present beoger the 
Cardinals and the Dodgers are still bat- 
tling for the honor of losing to the 
Yonbaae with the Cards holding most 
of the aces. 

Getting “series” for a moment, here’s 


how we doped the thing out: 








FUN to make furniture. Or why 
not repair “attic treasures” for 
the U. S. O.? Step up your en- 
ergy with delicious Tootsies! 


Chewy! Chocolatey! 








FIRST AID TRAINING is a “must” for all ages. (This girl 
is giving “first aid” to her sweet tooth, with Tootsie Rolls!) 











Batting: Cards 
run_kings like K 
Gordon. Brooks 
need vitamin pills ys. 

Fielding: Yankee fans rise and shine. 
Yanks have best defense since Wake 
Island. Gordon, Rizzuto and Hasseti 
reel off double plays as easily as you 
roll out of bed in the morning. Dodger:’ 
infield next best. Cards third. 

Pitching: Very, very close. We give 
Yanks’ Boahins Chandler. ow, 
Ruffing razor edge over Cards’ Cooper 
Beasley, Krist, Lanier, but admit we're 
splitiog hairs. Dodgers’ big four of 

yatt, Higbe, French, Newsom are 
only the breadth of a Wheatie flake 
behind. 

Catching: We'll wear a mask while 
we pick Dickey, of the Yanks, over 
Owen, of the Dodgers, and Cooper, of 
the Cards. Again the edge is very 
slight. Maybe we shouldn’t have started 
all this. ; 


Speed: It's in the Cards. They're 
Whirlaways in spikes. And they're bet- 
ter sliders. Yanks rate second, Dodgers 
third. : 

Team Spirit: Al) three tems have 

lenty of rah! rah! rah! fight, team 
ght! stuff. We rate ‘em all 1A. 

Individually: Here’s how we rate th: 
individuals of the teams by position: 


Yanks Dodgers Cardinal: 
Hassett (2)  Camilli(1) Hopp (3) 
“Gordon (1) Herman (2) Brown (3) 
Rolfe (3) Vaughan (1)  Kerowski (2) 
Reese (2) Marion (3) 
Medwick (1/2) Musial (3) 
Sloughter (1) 
DiMaggio (1) Reiser (2) H. Walker (3 
Dickey (1) Owen (2) Cooper (3) 

Totaling up the ratings, we find the 
Yanks ar ers tied with 13% points 
each and the Cards far behind with 21. 
According to these figures, the onl; 
way the Cards could get into a world 
series would be to pay their way in. Bu! 
these figures are deceiving. 

For one thing, they don’t include th: 
all-important business of pitching, in 
which department the Cards are very 
proficient indeed. Then, again, take a 
player like Musial (plenty of oe al 
would like to very much). We rate him 
8 behind Keller and Medwick. Yet 
there are experts who will take Musial 
over either. We're not one of them. 
that’s all. 

There you have our case tor thc 
Yankees. The defense .rests. Kindly re- 
serve all horse laughs until the end o! 
the series. 

~—Herman L. Masin, Spofts Edito 


Keller (12) 


1B 
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The Had-Been 
(Continued ) 


edged the book gently aside. “Thanks. 
Thanks a lot. I'll look at it after din- 
ner.” Suddenly his wrist shot up and 
he looked down at his watch. Swiftly 
he pushed back his chair and got up. 
“Excuse me, please,” he said, and 
headed toward the living-room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marlowe exchanged a 
significant glance. Then, as one per- 
son, both pushed back their own chairs 
and rose. At that instant the mantel 
clock in the living-room began to strike 
eight. : 

“Well,” said Mr. Marlowe, “here we 
go again.” 

When they took their places on the 
sofa Gordon was already huddled close 
to the radio, his eyes fixed on it -chal- 
lengingly, and the organ theme music 
of the Answer Kids’ program was surg- 
ing liquidly and inescapably into 
corners of the room. As it died awa 
with a final tremolo, Phil McCarter’s 
voice launched into the preliminary in- 
troduction, jolly and jovial and as 
packed with energized honey as Wheat- 
o'-Sweet was claimed to be. 

“Welcome to another visit with the 
Answer Kids, ladies and gentlemen, 
fathers and mothers, sisters and broth- 
ers,” he said. “Well, sir, we have our 
thinking caps on, so let’s get ready, let’s 
get set—” : ; 

“—let’s go,” finished Gordon grimly, 
his words mingling indistinguishably 
with the metallic words coming out of 
the radio. “But first,” he continued de- 


risively, parroting Phil McCarter’s voice | 


syllab by syllable, “a word from 
og Paulson on a subject of interest 
to all of us, young and old.” 

“Now, Gordon,” demurred Mr. Mar- 
lowe weakly, as another voice began to 
weave its way persuasively through the 
first commercial. 

“Aw, that Mac,” remarked Gordon. 
“Always the same old line of smoosh. 
Sitting there at that mike with that 
pee ae on his face. I can just see 
him. 

Mrs. Marlowe said nothing. She 
could see him, too. She could see the 
whole studio: the complacent faces of 
the audience, the nervous gestures from 
the control-room, the alért eyes of the 


group around the question table. Andz,. 


oddly enough, Gordon seemed to be 
one of that group, even though he was 
also seated here not six feet away from 
her. 


“ 


. , Wheat-o’-Sweet,” concluded 


Harry Paulson earnestly. “Remember, |_ 


if it’s wheat and sweet it’s good to-eat, 
and if it’s good to eat! it’s Wheat-o’- 
Sweet.” The quality of his speech 
changed, became lighter and less loving. 
“And now back to our genial quizzer, 
Phil McCarter.” 


September 28-October 3, 1942 


“With us again this evening,” re- 
sumed the ever-ebullient McCarter, “we 
have a favorite duo. First...” He 
waited invitingly. 

“My name is Marguerite Torrey,” 
said Marguerite Torrey in flutelike 
tones, “and I’m fourteen years old and 
I attend the Lake River School.” 

There was a sardonic sport from Gor- 
don, whose hands were jammed into 
his trousers pockets. “I bet she’s rolling 
those eyes of hers~around, too,” he 
said. He placed five elegantly curling 
fingers on Fis hip, and flounced. “Look 
at me,” he mimicked cruelly. “Look at 
my big, blue eyes and my curly hair!” 
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The fingers became a fist wlfich struck 
away disgustedly. “Ah-h-h-h,” he said. 
“Please, Gordie,” said Mrs. Marlowe. 
“Please.” 
“And our second veteran . . .” con- 
tinued Phil McCarter, again pausing. 
“My name is Hubert - Pendleton,” 
piped a shrill treble, “and I’m eight 
years old and I attend the Benjamin 
Harrison School.” There was a ripple 
of appreciative mirth from the spec- 
tators. There always was whenever 
Hubert spoke, for Hubert was cute. 
Cute to look at and even cuter to hear. 
“Eight!” said Gordon skeptically. 
(Continued on next page) 








For better 


snapshots 


...read this! 





WRONG: Blurred because camera moved. 
Last year a lotof people sent us pictures 
with this mistake. Although the film was 
not at fault, we mailed every one of them 
a new roll of Agfa Ansco Film. It is the 
only film guaranteed: “Pictures that sat- 


isfy or a new roll free!” 


RIGHT: Be sure to hold your camera 
firmly. Hold your breath the instant you 
snap the shutter! If you have to use a 
shutter speed slower than 1/25th of a 
second—put your camera on a tripod or 
some other firm support. And always be 
sure to do so on time exposures. 


* Enter Scholastic’s Photography Contest! If you submit a winning 
picture, you’ll get DOUBLE the prize money, provided the picture 
is taken on Agfa Ansco Film! So be sure to take your pictures on 
Agfa Ansco Film. You'll get TWICE AS MUCH prize money! 
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BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FIRST WITH THE FINEST FILMS 
A Century of Service to American Photography 














Here's what 


BUILT 


a battleship 
..and SANK if! 





PLENTY OF POWER packed 
into that little pencil .. . 
power to build, power to 
destroy. The vital materiel 
of our armed forces be- 
gan on a drawing board 
and, in many cases, with 
a Venus—for Venus is 
the drawing pencil used 
by more Architects, En- 
gineers, Draughtsmen 
and Artists than any 
other. The range of 
blacks in its 17 careful- 
ly graduated degrees, 
its strength of point 
and clean line, have 
won for Venus inter- 
national fame. 
Whether you want a 
pencil for mechanical 
work, or for the free 
stroke of the artist. 
depend on Venus, as 
do thousands of mas- 
ters of their medium. 


 ~Wenus 
The AMERICAN 


Drawing Pencil 
17 degrees 


From coal black 6B—to dawn gray 9H 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
500 Willow Avenue 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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“tiny hong it ho ipubia Sain hee 


eight, anyway? Doesn't he ever have 
a birthday?” 


“Gordon,” said Mr. Marlowe in what 


he hoped was a commanding manner, 
“if you can’t listen to the program 
civi y: you'll have to leave the room.” 
But he knew he wouldn’t ask him to 
leave the room, whatever he did, and 
probably Gordon knew it, too After 
all, this was one way for him to blow 
off steam. It might not be the right one. 
‘but at least it was a way. 

The self-introductions wem on. After 
Hubert came Roland Ashley, eleven, 
and a survivor of three weeks’ pro- 
grams, and after him the two novices, 
one named Janice Lake and the other 
Jackie Welch. 

“Jackie!” said Gordon disdainfully. 
“Why doesn’t he cal] himself John, like 
other people? Why does he have to be 
so fancy all of a sudden?” 

On the sofa, Mr. and Mrs. Marlowe 
moved a little closer to each other, as 
if for mutual consolation. This was 
quite plainly going to be an extremely 
uncomfortable half-hour. 

The identifications completed, there 
was a brisk simmer of McCarter humor, 
calculated to put the participants at 
their ease, and ed the settled 
down to business. “Mrs. 5. Rush, of 
Enid, Oklahoma, said McCarter, 
“would like you youngsters to tell her 
the difference between a rhomb, a 
rhumb, a rhus, and a rumba. All right, 
kids; there's a stiff starter for you. 
wants to take it? Who'll go first?” 

For some millions of listeners Mar- 
smn Torrey went first, after some 
esitation, but for the trio seated in the 
Marlowe living-room Gordon was there 
before her—and more efficiently. Star 
— and rather at the 
radio, he announced in a clear, cold 
voice that a rhomb is an equilateral 
parallelogram, a rhumb a line which 
crosses successive meridians at a con- 
stant angle, a rhus a small tree, and a 
rumba something you dance. Having 


delivered himself of this information, he * 


relaxed back in his chair and gazed 
contemplatively at the ceiling, waiting 
with quiet scorn for Marguerite to 
match tim. She didn’t. In fact none 
of them did, either collectively or in- 
dividually. ‘ 

Mrs. Marlowe nudged et Marlowe, 
whose jaw was hangi ightly open 
in admiring emasieeia’ = bie he 
Gordon they knew. Always before he 
had glowered and sulked in silence, but 
now he was in there fighting, even 
though for him there could be no prize. 
He was Man-o’-War galloping out from 
the pasture for one more race. He was 
Dempsey in the ring again. He was 
Caruso reaching a note which had not 
been heard since Caruso last sang. He 
might be twelve and done for, but 











$0 bad, kids, 
soothed McCarter. “No, sir, that wasn’! 
bad at all. In fact, it was dandy.” 

““Dandy’!” snapped Gordon. “It was 
just lousy, that’s all.” He shifted ir. 
ritably in his chair. “Boy, is that Mac 
dumb! He just doesn’t know anything ° 
He glaréd at the radio. “Come on, 
stupe,” he urged. ~“Get going. We 
haven’t got all night.” 

And McCarter did get. going. and 
through him a nation of insatiable in- 
quirers. America seemed eager and al- 
most desperate for knowledge. Its in 
tellectual throat was dry and parched, 
and apparently only the Answer Kids 
could quench it. 

The listening audience heard, some ot 
the questions answered and some not, 
but Mr. and Mrs.. Marlowe, sitting in 
spellbound silence, heard all of 
answered. It was a bravuga perform. 
ance Gordon was giving and they knew 
it. Nor did he stop talking during the 
mid-point commercial, an interval which 
he employed to offer certain acid com- 
ments on Phil mek mentality, 
Marguerite’s spind and Hubert’s 
adenoids. Then, sig the questions 
were resumed, he briskly leaped into 
the foray once more, expert and coldly 
confident. 

Meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. Marlowe 
held their gers sometimes — 

and often literally. ; 
anges a was an experience not 
given to many. 

— Fer: last question. was asked 
and answ (incorrectly, by Hubert) 
and Harry Paulson began bd conclud: 
ing summary of the virtues of Wheat- 
o'-Sweet. Gordon was slumped back 
in his chair now, his brow slightly 

bbled with perspiration; he was a 
ittle weary, a little tired, but still game. 
Except for Harry Paulson’s sonorous 
syllables there was no sound in the 
room. Mr. and Mrs. Marlowe would 
have liked to offer tribute, humbly, but 
mere words seemed inadequate. They 
could only look at Gordon, who in turn 
looked at his fingernails. He needed 
no ‘encomiums. artist’s ability is 
his own reward. 

“Well, kids,” announced Phil Mc- 
Carter when Paulson had yielded to 
him, “it seems that our individual re- 

eards have placed Roland first, 
Jackie second, cae Janice third. So 
they will be back with us again next 
week.” As usual, he tactfully made no 
mention of the low scorers. “In the 
= > Farsi of Wheat-o’- 
weet hope ‘ou have enjoyed—” 

Gordon had sat erect in his 
chair, his hitherto somber face beaming. 
. (Continued on next page) 





“Hubert and Marguerite!” he explained. 
got the gong! They're through!” 

“Oh, ‘what a shame,” said Mrs. Mar- 
lowe. — 

But Gordon paid small heed to her. 
“Well,” he said, with satisfaction, “what 
do you know!” Gone was the gloom 
which had enveloped him for so many 
weeks. Whether it was his own per- 
fect score which was responsible or the 
considerably less than perfect scores of 
his former teammates, he had regained 
his self-assurance and his self-esteem. 
“I certainly bet they're sore as owls, 
both of them.” 

“Well, really, Gordie,” said” Mrs. 
Marlowe, “you're not taking a very 
nice—” 

But Mr. Marlowe unobtrusively 
placed a warning hand on ker arm, and 
she stopped. 

Gait reached toward the radio, 
shut it off, and then rose from his chair. 
“You know what?” he said. “I've got 
a good notion to call Marguerite up 
tomorrow. Hubert,'too. Ive got a 
good notion to tell them that I answered 
every one of those questions and each 
of ‘em right on the nose, too.” 

“So?” said Mr. Marlowe. 

“Well, it’s the truth, isn’t it? You 
heard me. Both of you.” 

“Um-hum,” said Mr. Marlowe quietly. 
“We heard you.”, But there was no 
congratulatory warmth in his voice. 

Gordon looked at him aya 
puzzled. He wavered, and then slowly 
sank: back into his chair, his theeting 
finger tips making a thoughtful steeple 


in front of his nose. When he spoke | 


his tone was less triumphant than it 
had been. In fact, it wasn’t triumphant 
at all. It was merely doubtful and un- 
certain. 

“Well, I did know all the answers,” 
he said defensively, “so I don’t see any 
reason why I shouldn't have the satis- 
faction. of—” 

“You go right ahead,” counseled Mr. 
Marlowe. “Get your satisfaction in 
whatever way you can.” He paused. 
“That is, since you don’t seem to feel 

any already.” 

‘There was a long silence. “Well, I 
don’t know,” said Gordon at last, dubi- 
ously. “They must be pretty sunk to- 
night. And I guess I wouldn’t have 
wanted anybody to tell me that they’d 
. . .” His sentence trailed of into noth- 
ingness, but both Mr. and Mrs, Mar- 
lowe knew that he was rememberin 

his own dark hour. And then he shoo! 

his head, in sympathetic reminiscence. 
“When it hits you, it’s em, he said. 
“Mighty tough. The poor kids. I feel 
sorry for ’em.” 

Once more he rose to his feet, and 
to Mr. Marlowe he seemed taller and 
more adult than he had ever been be- 
fore. “But I still think I'll call them, 
though,” he said. ‘Maybe I'll call them 


tonight, after they get home. They'll 
probably be feeling sort of low, and 
maybe I can explain to them that . . .” 
he fumbled a little . . . “that—well, that 
they'll get over it eventually. You 
know?” 

The senior Marlowes smiled and 
nodded. They knew. 

Gordon headed back toward the din- 
ing-room, his step light and buoyant. 
“Where’s that Audubon book?” he said. 
“Did I leave it in here?” 
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DETAILS of the contest are featured 
in this issue of “Scholastic.” Design 
a school dress, coat, suit, or party 
dress. There are 24 prizes totaling 
$320. . . you have plenty of chances 
to win! 

And when it comes to making or 
buying an outfit, you've a better 
chance to win good wearing quality 
and smart style if you choose CROWN 
Tested Rayon fabrics. For every fab- 
tic identified as CROWN Tested has 
passed numerous tests which predict 
that it will wear well and clean well 


. +. give good service! 


AMERICAN-VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


PBs eee es eee see ee see SSeS 
FREE CONTEST BOOKLET 
Ask Your Teacher to Send for It 
“A Legend in Loveliness”’ gives you examples 
of various styles and patterns that follow fall 
regulations, helpful information for your con- 

test entry. 

Betty Lou LARSON, Educational Division 
American Viscose Corporation, 

350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Teacher's Name. 
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Number of Booklets Needed. 
Address. 
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YOU AND 


R. GRANT had asked his class 
M to write a composition on 
“Three Wishes.” When he 
came to examine the papers, Mr. Grant 
found them conventional except for 
one, which read: “My only wish is that 
my father stop his drinking. This causes 
us a great deal of trouble. Dad comes 
home, starts to cut up and say dis- 
agreeable things. Sometimes he makes 
my mother so angry, she seems ready 
to do something desperate to stop him. 
This often keeps me from going out, 
because I feel I'm needed to help Dad 
and mother control themselves>So now 
you know my wish. Please keep this to 
yourself—Joe Davis.” . 

That day, after school, Joe continued 
his story. “You know, Mr. Grant, my 
father is a good man and I'm really 
proud of him. It is just that he has de- 
veloped a liking for drinking and now 
can’t go without it. Dad retired two 
years ago at 53 but he worked hard 
all his life and I don’t blame him too 
much for his drinking. What I am look- 
ing for, Mr. Grant, is a way to get Dad 
to stop, but without letting’ him, or 
even mother, know what I am trying to 
do. But how. . . .” 

“Joe,” Mr. Grant admitted, “I'm 
stumped, too. That’s the toughest as- 
signment any boy could give himself. 


First, let's try to discover why your 
Dad drinks to excess.” 

“Maybe he’s bored,” Joe suggested, 
“or wants to forget his troubles; yet 
he hasn’t any real troubles.” 

“Possibly, Joe, but what is behind a 
term like ‘boredom’ or a similar one 
‘laziness’? The human animal when un- 
confined, and physically and mentally 
healthy, is active and inter- 
ested; just being alive is ex- 

— If we are always 

bored or always lazy, it 

means that we don’t believe 

ourselves equal to the tasks 

facing us. We shrink from 

them because a voice inside 

warns: ‘What's the use ot ex- 

erting yourself! You will only 

fail, or else the degree of suc- 

cess won't be worth the effort 

and won’t change your life in 

any way. You just weren't meant to be 
happy or successful.’ That inner voice, 
Joe, is often merely an echo of what 
everybody outside is saying. Also, some 
people get a kick out of — miser- 
able. They think suffering failure 
are the inevitable punishment for their 
worthlessness, as well as a method of 
atonement. 

“Many things happen in a man’s life 
that he doesn’t desire, and many other 
things that he seeks are never attained. 
Your Dad may be troubled by much of 
which you, and perhaps mother, are ig- 
norant; much that even he couldn’t put 
his finger on. No child realizes all that 
has happened to its parents. Will your 
own a know everything ‘about you? 


FATHERS AND SONS 


Will you yourself remember in 1980 
what you are going through now? 

“Your Dad also may be one of those 
men for whom retirement is a bad 
thing. As long as he worked, he felt he 
counted for something, and the daily 
routine of a job kept his mind off inner 
and outer dissatisfactions. But now he 
feels useless and rejected. What your 

father needs is another job. 
Furthermore, it is a great 
waste in wartime for an able- 
bodied man to stay retired. 
“Life in the country is an- 
other plan that might be 
tried. The chores of a farm. 
for example, would help dis- 
tract your father’s mind. 
Then, too, people are hap- 
piest when their current ac- 
tivities and achievement: 
bring them closer each da’ 
to some desirable goal. A farm, wi 
growing and developing things, with 
such challenges as building one’s 
house, etc. will give Dad something 
to plan for. , 

-“There are other devices you might 
try. Ask your father to take you on 
fishing and —s trips, or on a 
bicycle tour. him also to play 
games of skill with you: chess, check- 
ers, etc. or put to firm difficult ques- 
tions about the war or politics. You 
might start a boys’ club, soliciting your 
father’s advice first on methods. Ar- 
“range, if you can, to have him made 
honorary president and invite him. to 
come around occasionally and talk tc 
the boys, or act as a judge of cofitests 
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HIGGINS<—the ink that gives precision to blueprints 
As surely as the Carson Electronic Micrometer measures thicknesses 
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Perhaps you might suggest establishin 
a Father and Son's Day when he aaa 
other Dads might go on hikes with the 
boys or you could do other. things. to- 
gether. 

“In order to. be mentally healthy, 
people need to be creative, -to have 
some outlet for expressing what they 
feel is important within themselves, to 
stamp their own point of view or par- 
ticular talent on the world about them. 
If one can’t do this on his job, then 
he must utilize hobbies. Ask your 
mother and your grandparents about 
Dad's interests when he was younger. 
Then take up these hobbies yourself 
and have Dad teach them to you. In 
that way, he may return to them him- 
self. 


“You haven't said anything about | 


your mother, the other children and 
life at home generally. However, | don’t 
believe that the experiences of married 
life or of adulthood as a whole are the 
chief causes of father’s difficulty or 
changes in the family’s attitude would 
effect a complete cure. But I wiil say, 
that the more companionable and 
‘sharing’ you people are at home, the 
jollier, more interesting and more social 
family life is, the more he will be 
helped. 

“Your mother and you have yood 
reason for feeling that Dad has treated 
you unjustly. But if you want to help 
yourself and mother, you won't do it 
by harping on how Dad is squandering 
money, disgracing his family, etc He 
ae feels his unworthiness, already 
is convinced that he is isolated from 
mother and you and that the only way 
to escape from his loneliness is through 
drinking and the artificial social life 
that goes with it. Scoldings, lectures, 
direct suggestions won’t work. Beware 
especially of pity and acting as ‘f the 
family was straining itself to the utmost 
at an impossible job of salvaging hu- 
man wreckage. These methods will 
only make him feel more of a failure 
and scoundrel, more alone. 

“Your enemy, then, is not the act. of 
drinking or Dad’s companions, but his 
feeling of failure. What you are compet- 
ing with is a dream of a richer and 
more exciting life, a dream that takes 
the place of real achievement in the 
real world. You must therefore make 
your father feel that his opinions, his 
advice, his companionship are impor- 
tant to everyone, but particularly to 
you, that people retire to, not from. 
Think of him, not as a father, but as a 
person, and one who is having little 
real satisfaction or fun now. You your- 


self must first draw up a list of this- 


person’s good points and convince 
ycurself that he is worth working ever. 
Next, you should subtly let others know 
how you feel. Eventually it may get 


back to Dad that he is not yet sched- 
uled for the scrap heap. 

“Joe, you'll have >be a kind of art- 
ist. In your mind, you have an idea of 
the man you want your father .to be, 
and your task is to make a reality of 
that idea. Of course, your father isn’t 
a bad man. Somehow in the shuffle -of 
living he has lost hope, lost his :mage 
of the kind of man he wanted to be and 
the kind of life he wanted to lead, and 


ae 


the natural sources ot ‘self-realization- 

“These methods I have indicated are 
simple and prosaic. But should they 
help your father become more sure of 
himself, the real world will turn pleas 
ant and rewarding again for him. There 
will be much less need for drinking, 
his unkind remarks will. decrease and 
mother will find him less trying. 
Eventually, he may really become the 
man whose image you've been holding 


now he must depend on synthetic before him. However, if the methods 
sources of hope and fulfilment. You don’t work, I know of nothing else to 
have to help him hunt for that lost try except professional psychological 
image of himself, help him return to assistance.” 








Strathmore —Fwards 


make you a 
. DOUBLE-WINNER . 


SK award-winners ot last year—yes, and 

the years before—and they will tell you 
there are two good reasons why, when you 
draw for a‘ Scholastic Award, it pays to do 
your drawing on Strathmore Artist Paper: 
(1) This top-quality paper helps you win an 
award by providing a surface that gives you 
rich values, beautiful textures. and crisp, 
clean effects; (2) Any drawing done on 
Strathmore Paper which wins a Scholastic 
Award is given an additional prize by the 
Strathmore Paper Company. 


Make Strathmore Paper “part of the picture,” 
and make your picture a double-winner. 
Remember, Strathmore Awards are not a 
special contest. They offer additional awards 
as follows: 


ist PRIZES-$15 
for the winners of any of the ist prizes whose 
_ work was done on Strathmore. 
2nd PRIZEs—$10 
tor the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore. 
3rd PRIZES—$5 
for the winners of any of the grd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore. 
4th PRIZES 


tor the winners of any honorable mention whose 
work was done on Strathmore, a Strathmore 
Sketch Block. 


is part of this 
1st Prize Pen Drawing 


The drawing above—winner of 1st 
Prize in the Fine Pen Division of 
the 18th Annual Scholastic Awards 
—was done on No. 73 Strathmore 
Drawing Board. It is an excellent 
example of why leading artists say 
“paper is part of the picture,” and 
that better paper pays—with a bet- 
ter drawing. The interesting tex- 
tures of Strathmore Artist Papers 
and Boards offer you a wide selec- 
tion for your many needs. Write to 
Dept. SC-10 for a free sample book 
of the complete Strathmore line. 


Strathmore 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








PAPER IS PART @ OF THE PICTURE 








THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARD FOR 


Just as oils have always been art's fore- 
most medium, an award in oils is the 
highest award you can win. And so this 
year, as M. Grumbacher again sponsors 
its famous Memorial Award for Oils, 
you have the opportunity of winning not 
only a valuable cash prize, but also the 
more valuable prize of. prestige which 
this award always bestows. 


PRIZES: 1st—$50. 2nd—$25. 3rd—$15. 
Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


Start your painting now for a Grum- 
bacher Award. And, in doing so, remem- 
ber that Grumbacher qwalsty in artists’ 
material brings out the best in an artist's 
work. It pays to look for the name 
‘Grumbacher’ on artists’ supplies. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th St., New York 





OLD CHIEF 


Old Chief — Bull, drawn with the Hunt 
102, by the late Ear? Horter, a distinguished 
_— and collector of Indian Trophies. 

A notable example of keeping faith with the 
future and youth Is the continuation of Scholastic 
Awards. Again there will be contests in lettering 
and fine pen drawing. Although, due te war 
limitations, we are unable te manufacture ik 
sy ape tools it should be possible te buy them 

mn the stores for some time. 


USE SPEEDBALL PENS FOR 
THE LETTERING CONTEST 





LAUGHS 


And That Song— 

A friend of ours who works at the 
Pratt-Whitney airplane-motor factory 
whispers that right next to him a big, 
burly man sits all day at_the contro. 
of a bigger, burlier piece of machinery. 
As he pulls the levers and produces 
loud clatterings and whackings, he 
sings into the tumult. So far our friend 
has managed to catch the words of only 
one phrase. “I’ve got nerves that jingle, 
jangle, jingle.” ay 

Bring It On 

Junior: “You ought to take chloro- 
torm.” 

Senior: “Yeah? Who teaches it?” 


Taxil 
First Tough Guy: “Gosh, you look 
terrible run down!” 
Second Tough Guy: “Yeah? Well. 
you ought to see the taxi that done it!” 


Record 
Speaker: “By actual count, there are 
55 gambling dens in this town, but | 
have never been in one of them.” 
Voice: “Which one is that?” 


Clean Sweep 
Waitress: “Why do you always brush 
off the plate before you are served?” 
Man: “You'll have to excuse me. I'm 
a baseball umpire.” 


Sucker 
ies did the lollipop say to its 
apper?” 
Stick with me or F'll be licked!” 


Foolish 
Teacher: “I want you all to remem- 
ber that a fool can ask questions that 
wise men can’t answer.” 
Pupil: “Oh, so that’s why I failed in 
that examination!” 


Right! 

Student: “What did you write on my 
examination paper, Sir? I can’t make 
it out.” 

Professor: “I asked you to write more 
clearly.” 


it’s a Draw 
Young Man (walking into dentist's 
office): “I want a tooth pulled, and I'm 
in a hyrry. You needn’t bother with gas.” 
Dentist: “Which tooth is it.” 
Young Man (to companion): “Show 
him your tooth, dear.” 


Reason 
She: “Did you eat all that cake I 
baked for you?” 
Rookie: “I had to, dear—I couldn’t 
break off a piece.” 





WIN A 
FLASH AWARD! 


This week—the annual National 
Scholastic Awards Competition gets 


under way. 


Kalart is sponsoring the Synchron- 
ized Flash Division, and is offering 
a first prize of $25.00, second prize 
$15.00, third prize $10.00 and ten 
prizes of $2.50 each, for the best 
pictures taken with a synchronized 
flash. 


Winners whose pictures are taken 
with a Kalart Synchronized Flash 
will receive double prizes. In other 
words, if you win the First Prize of 
$25.00 in this Division—and your 
picture is taken with Kalart—you get 
$50.00! That's worth shooting for. 


Kalart extends good wishes and 
good luck to ali entrants. The Kalart 


. Company Inc:; Stamford, Conn. 


Focus and flash 
with KALART! 
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Now... 


YOU’LL. FIND 
All the Answers 
In the NEW Edition of 


BOY dates GIRL 


Order your copy now 
ONLY 35e 
10 or more... EACH ONLY 25¢ 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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“ HEN our enemies chal- 
W lenged our country to stand 
up and fight,” declares 


President Roosevelt, “they challenged 
each and every one of us... .” 

Six million five hundred thousand 
students. in America’s 28,000 high 
schools can answer this challenge by 
joining the High School Victory Corps. 

The Victory Corps plan has been 
worked out and recommended to high 
schools by the U. S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission and by the Na- 
tional Policy Committee representing 
the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, the Department of Commerce 
and the U. S. Office of Education. It 
' has been endorsed by numerous civilian 
and educational organizations. 

In organizing the Victory Corps, the 
U. S. Office of Education is not una- 
ware of the excellent work that thou- 
sands of high schools already have done 
to mobilize students for war service. 
The Victory Corps plan merely creates 
a nation-wide framework into which 
schools may, if they desire, fit their va- 
rious existing student war organizations. 
In addition, the Victory Corps will 
serve to: give students greater recogni- 
tion. 

How can you join the Victory Corps? 
Any and all students enrolled in a senior 
high school, where a Victory Corps unit 
is organized, become general members 
of the VC if they meet the following 
simple requirements: 

1. The student should be partici- 
pating in the school’s "physical fitness 
program. 

2. The student should be studyin 
courses appropriate to his ability an 
probable immediate and future useful- 
ness in the war effort. 

3. The student should be taking part 
in at least one of the following list of 
suggested Victory Corps activities: air 
warden, firewatcher or other Civilian 
Defense work; U. S. O. volunteer activi- 
ties; Red Cross services; scale model- 
airplane building; health services, such 
as malaria control; farm aid or other 


part-time employment to meet man- — 


power shortages; school-home-com- 
munity services, such as the — 
drive, care of small children of work- 


High School Victory Corps 
Answers Axis Challenge 


ing mothers, gardening, book collectiop, 
etc. 

Upon acceptance for general mem- 
bership in the Victory Corps the student 
shall be privileged to wear the general 


.. insignia of the Victory Corps. Students 


who have been accepted for general 
membership may, if they meet the 
qualifications, be granted membership 
in one of the Victory ser id five special 
divisions during their 11th or 12th year 
in school. The five VC divisions are: 

1. Air Service Division—for students 
preparing for service as aviation cadets 
or as aircraft repair or maintenance 


* workers. 


2. Land Service Division—tor stu- 
dents preparing for service in some 
branch ‘of the U. S. Army ‘Ground 
Ferces (infantry, tank corps, artillery, 
signal corps). 

8. Sea Service Division—for students 
preparing for some branch of Navy or 
Merchant Marine (other than Naval 
Aviation). 

4. Production Service Division—for 
students preparing for work in war in- 
dustry, agriculture, or other essential 
civilian production occupations. 

5. Community Service Division—for 
students preparing for work in com- 
munity or other service occupations, 
such as nursing, social work, medicine, 
dentistry, teaching, librarianship, or 
other professional services; stenogra- 
pher, typist, bookkeeper, salesman or 
other commercial service; homemaking, 
child care or similar service. 

Students should understand that 
qualifications for membership in the 
air, land, and sea service divisions are 
in no sense official requirements for ad- 
mission to the Army, Navy or air serv- 
ices. The qualifications, which Schol- 
astic will publish soon, will represent 
merely the program laid down by the 
Policy Committee as the most effective 
preparation for these services which 
can be provided by our high schools. 

Scholastic Magazine, The American 
Observer, and Our Times, will serve as 
official high school student publications 
for the Victory Corps. 

_ Education for Victory, biweekly pub- 

lication of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, will keep school administrators in- 
formed on the latest VC news. 
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THEY TEACH IT IN 
THE ARMY TOOseece 
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Dear Ted: 


My brother Tom was 
home from camp on leave 
over the weekend and as 
usual he told us some 
more things 
we didn't 
know about 
Army life, 

Tom read 
my copy of 
SCHOLASTIC 
before dinner 


=o ™ Sunday and he 
says it has the same kind 
of stuff he's learning in 
the Army Orientation 
Courses 

Tom pointed out that 
they have leotures on 
news background, the 
countries where our 
troops are fighting, 
aviation, latin America 
eeeovery one of the 
things we get in SCHOL- 
ASTIC every 
week, What's 
more, the 
Army thinks 
it*s so 
important 
for soldiers to know 
these things that they've 
set up a special section 
of the War Dept. to take 
care of this. 

This means: that any 
one at Central Hi who 


doesn't sign up for 
SCHOLASTIC this term sure 
will miss a lot of stuff 
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Through Your 
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BIG ISSUES 
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C’MON YOU SOFTBALLERS: 


Ask your coach to enter your team in the 
Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball Tourna- 
ment. Have a lot of fun—and there are 


trophies for the winners. Boys’ and girls’ © 


games are played—so everybody’s 
welcome. Hurry up—enter now! 


*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

This stalwart pedal-pusher is urging his 
filly to hop back aboard the egg-beater 
so they can burn up the roads to the juke 
jernt for two Pepsi-Colas. A swell idea 
any day, any time! 


4 





